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bold  as  a  lion,  Paul  Jones  led  his  boarders  over  the  side  of  the  British  war  vessel,  and 


nothing  could  stop  the  swoop  of  these  sea  eagles. 
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PI  BL  ISHER’S  \OTE  l  ^  some  time  or  other  the  fascination  of  life  at  sea  takes  hold  upon  the  imagination  of  the  average  lad  who  has 
v  ^  healthy  red  blood  in  his  veins.  From  the  day  he  is  able  to  read  the  stirring  adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  a 

yearning  to  travel  and  look  upon  strange  sights  the  world  over  takes  possession  of  him.  Usually  this  gradually  gives  way  to  the  less  strenuous 
pleasures  that  surround  him  at  home,  but  in  innumerable  instances  it  has  led  young  fellows  to  go  forth  to  seek  their  fortune.  And  surely, 
of  all  thrilling  stories  concerning  the  wonders  of  a  life  upon  the  ocean  wave,  none  are  so  apt  to  arouse  the  intense  interest  of  Young  America 
as  the  famous  and  dashing  exploits  of  that  heroic  sailor  of  Revolutionary  days,  Paul  Jones.  His  fearless  voyages  would  fill  volumes;  and 
believing  that  a  hearty  welcome  awaits  the  publication  of  a  series  containing  his  adventures,  we  have  changed  the  name  of  our  weekly  so 
as  to  cover  that  field  exclusively. 
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STRIKING  A  BLOW  FOR  LIBERTY. 
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By  JOHN  De  MORGAN. 


CHARACTERS  IN  THIS  STORY. 

Paul  Jones,  the  most  remarkable  character  of  the  Revolutionary- 
War— a  young  sea  adventurer,  whose  daring  deeds  have  long  been 
told  in  sdng  and  story  ;  whose  name  thrilled  the  whole  world,  and 
created  a  reign  of  terror  along  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  when  he 
battled  with  and  conquered  some  of  the  best  war  ships  of  the  British 
navy,  while  his  own  was  but  little  better  than  a  “tub”— a  man  who 
knew  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  “fear,”  and  who  was  as  gallant 
as  he  was  brave. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  Qeorge  Washington,  Mr.  Hancock,  three  histori¬ 
cal  persons  with  whom  the  reader  is  of  course  familiar. 

Biddle,  commander  of  the  Pallas. 

Orl/fin,  who  held  the  quarterdeck  of  the  Vengeance. 

Laudals  a  French  captain  who  once  acted  treacherously  toward 
Jones. 

Old  Cuff,  the  quaint  boatswain. 

Lieut  Dale,  first  officer  on  the  Alliance. 

Duncan  Macbean,  manager  of  Jones’  Virginia  plantations. 

“La  Trlste,”  a  desperate  Frenchman,  who  aimed  to  destroy  valua¬ 
ble  papers  Jones  was  carrying  to  the  American  leaders. 

Mile.  Rene,  a  young  girl  saved  from  the  privateers. 

Andre  Orandcorte,  her  true  love. 

••  Jimmie,"  powder  monkey  on  board  the  Alliance ,  and  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  chief  he  adored. 


CHAPTTR  I. 

THE  ROAD  TO  CALAIS. 

“Halt!  Throw  up  your  hands  and  deliver  the  dis¬ 
patches  you  carry,  or  you  are  a  dead  man !” 

This  curt  command  was  given  to  a  solitary  horseman, 
who,  for  some  hours  past,  had  been  riding  at  top  speed 
along  the  lonely  road  between  Paris  and  the  seaport  town 
of  Calais. 

The  speaker,  a  man  so  completely  muffled  in  a  dark 
cloak  that  it  was  impossible,  even  by  the  aid  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  glimpses  of  moonlight  that  shone  out  from  behind 
the  driving  clouds  of  a  stormy  night,  to  see  his  features, 
enforced  his  demand  by  leveling  a  pistol  at  the  solitary 
rider.  • 

Besides  this,  as  he  spoke  there  appeared  from  out  of 
the  blackness  behind  him,  the  forms  of  three  other  riders. 

The  horseman  who  had  been  halted  by  the  man  in  the 
cloak  seemed  to  be  facing  desperate  odds. 

If  he  were  a  prudent  man,  it  appeared  that  the  best 
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thin"  he  could  do  would  be  to  give  up  the  papers  the 
other  placed  so  much  value  on  and  save  his  life. 

The  solitary  horseman,  however,  was  made  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  stuff,  as  we  shall  presently  discover. 

“And  what  if  I  refuse?”  he  demanded,  in  a  clear  and 
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resonant  voice,  in  which  there  was  a  note  of  scorn  rather 
than  the  fear  which  even  a  brave  man  might  have  felt 
at  being  halted  under  like  circumstances. 

“In  that  case  I  shall  shoot  you  like  the  traitorous  dog 
and  pirate  I  and  every  other  honest  man  believe  you  to  be, 
Paul  Jones !” 

With  these  words  the  leader,  for  so  he  appeared  to  be, 
of  the  party  that  had  held  up  Capt.  Paul  Jones — for  the 
solitary  horseman  was  none  other  than  the  hero  of  the 
American  Navy  and  the  terror  and  Nemesis  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  fleet— drew  a  pistol  and  drove  his  horse  straight  at  the 
man  he  addressed. 

Paul  Jones  wheeled  his  own  animal  like  a  flash  and 
the  bullet  whistled  harmlessly  past  his  head. 

It  was  a  clever  bit  of  horsemanship,  for  which  the 
young  naval  leader  was  indebted  to  his  experiences  on  his 
Virginia  plantation. 

The  next  moment  he  had  reached  into  the  holsters  he 
carried  on  the  saddle  before  him  and  discharged  both  of  a 
pair  of  horse  pistols  at  the  three  other  men,  who  made  a 
concerted  rush  at  him  when  they  saw  their  leader  had 
missed  his  aim. 

Paul  Jones’  bullet  sped  true,  and  one  of  his  opponents 
fell  from  his  horse. 

He  had  received  his  death  wound. 

The  other,  however,  was  only  slightly  injured,  and 
drew  his  sword  with  a  furious  exclamation. 

By  this  time  the  leader  of  the  two  miscreants  had  reined 
in  his  prancing  steed  and  returned  to  the  attack. 

The  young  eagle  of  the  American  Navy  was  face  to 
face  with  a  desperate  situation,  but  he  was  used  to  meet' 
ing  seemingly  insurmountable  dangers  and  triumphing 
over  them. 

His  sword  leaped  from  its  scabbard  and  he  rode  straight 
toward  the  man  whom  he  had  wounded. 

The  fellow  met  Jones’  onslaught  with  all  the  bravery 
he  could  muster,  but  the  young  American’s  swordsman¬ 
ship  was  too  much  for  him. 

His  blade  was  struck  up  by  a  dexterous  lunge  on  Jones’ 
part,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  disarmed  and  at  the 
mercy  of  his  opponent. 

The  man  evidently  had  no  fancy  for  any  further  sword 


play,  for  he  dug  spurs  into  his  horse’s  sides  and  made  off 
in  the  direction^  of  Paris  at  his  best  speed. 

Left  alone  with  the  leader  of  the  band  that  had  so  mys¬ 
teriously  attacked  him,  Jones  was  on  equal  ground. 

As  yet  he  had  been  unable  to  guess  who  his  opponent 
could  be,  although  his  voice  had  a  familiar  ring  in  it. 

He  swung  his  horse  round  and  charged  straight  at  his 
mysterious  foe. 
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His  attack  was  met  by  the  other,  who,  Jones  instantly 
perceived,  was  no  mean  swordsman. 

Both  men  were  equally  matched,  so  far  as  the  horses 
they  bestrode  were  concerned,  and  it  seemed  that  the 
fight  would  be  a  desperate  one. 

Jones’  first  lunge  was  met  by  a  skillful  parry  on  the 
part  of  the  man  with  the  cloak,  who  had  now,  however, 
wrapped  his  covering  round  his  left  arm  and  used  it  as  a 
shield. 

The  young  colonist  saw  this  move,  and  inwardly  de¬ 
spised  it  as  the  act  of  a  coward. 

“Whoever  you  are,  I  do  not  think  much  of  your  cour¬ 
age,”  he  thought,  as  he  spun  his  steed  round  to  once  more 
face  the  stranger. 

The  night,  as  has  been  said,  was  a  stormy  one,  with  the 
moon  only  showing  her  face  at  infrequent  intervals. 

As  Jones  wheeled  his  horse,  however,  the  luminary  of 
the  night  came  out  bright  and  clear  from  behind  the 
clouds. 
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The  light  shone  on  the  stranger’s  face,  which  was  in 
full  view,  now  that  he  had  removed  the  cloak  with  which 
he  had  draped  it. 

“Laudais !”  exclaimed  Jones,  as  the  man’s  features  were 
revealed,  “this  is  a  trick  worthy  of  you. 

“You  tried,  by  your  treachery,  to  cause  me  to  lose  the 
fight  with  the  Serapis,  but  you  have  attempted  to  ruin  me 
for  the  last  time.” 

“You  do  not  terrify  me,  Paul  Jones.  I  mean  to  have 
the  dispatch  you  carry  !” 

At  the  same  moment  he  charged  at  Jones,  who  had  no 
difficulty  in  parrying  his  attack. 

Their  blades  flashed  sparks  as  they  clashed,  and  Laudais 
reeled  in  his  saddle  as  Jones’  blade,  with  the  rapid  move¬ 
ment  of  the  tongue  of  a  venomous  serpent,  slid  under  his 
guard  and  wounded  him. 

The  American  sailor  was  as  magnanimous  as  he  was 
brave. 

“If  you  have  had  enough  I  will  spare  your  life.”  he  said, 
“for  I  have  you  at  my  mercy  now.” 

“You  are  right,”  replied  the  other,  slipping  from  his 
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horse,  apparently  faint  from  loss  of  blood.  “I  have  no 
chance  against  you,  Paul  Jones;  you  have,  once  more, 
bested  me." 

Jones,  who,  now  that  he  saw  his  enemy  fallen,  had  no 
more  desire  to  harm  him,  treacherous  though  his  attack 

\ 

had  been,  bent  over  the  Frenchman  where  he  lay  on  the 
bloodstained  grass. 

“Are  vou  badlv  wounded  ?”  he  asked. 

t/  •> 

The  words  had  hardly  left  his  lips  before  his  treacherous 
foe  made  a  furious  lunge  at  him  with  a  knife. 

Jones,  who  was  entirely  unprepared  for  such  base 
treachery,  threw  up  his  arm  and  averted  the  blow,  which 
was  aimed  straight  at  his  heart. 

The  knife,  however,  slightly  wounded  his  arm,  inflict¬ 
ing  a  somewhat  painful  injury. 

Full  of  rage  at  the  thought  of  such  depravity  on  the 
part  of  his  cowardly  foe,  Jones  raised  his  sword  to  ruQ 
him  through  and  rid  the  earth  of  such  a  creature.  , 

He  stayed  his  hand  as  Laudais,  in  the  most  pitiful 
tone,  exclaimed : 

“Would  you  kill  a  wounded  man?” 

“Wounded  or  not,  you  are  the  most  despicable  crea¬ 
ture  I  have  ever  met,”  was  Jones’  reply,  “you  attack  me 
in  this  lonely  place  with  two  other  ruffians,  and  then, 
when  I  have  beaten  you  off  and  spared  your  life  out  of 
mistaken  mercy,  you  try  to  kill  me  by  an  act  of  base 
treachery.” 

“I  was  driven  to  it,”  whined  the  other.  “You  do  not 
know  what  I  have  endured  since  you  had  me  cashiered 
from  the  French  Navy  for  my  actions  in  the  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  Serapis.  I  am  a  married  man,  Capt.  Jones, 
and  out  of  my  pay  I  had  saved  nothing ;  so,  when  I  was 
forced  to  resign  my  commission,  I  found  myself  and 
my  wife  and  children  facing  absolute  want.” 

A  passing  gleam  of  pity  showed  on  Jones’  face  as  he 
replied : 

“Go  on.” 

A 

“Well,  in  the  height  of  my  distress,  an  agent  of  a  great 
personage  came  to  me,  with  the  offer  of  ten  thousand 
francs  if  I  could  get  you  out  of  the  way.” 

Jones  started.  He  was  well  aware  that  he  had  plenty 
of  enemies  not  only  among  the  British,  but  there  were 
even  men  in  his  own  adopted  country,  the  land  which 
he  would  have  given  his  life  to  help  set  free,  who  would 
gladly  have  seen  him  dead. 

“At  first  I  rejected  the  offer,”  continued  Laudais,  “but 
the  pinched  faces  of  my  wife  and  children  made  me 

desperate  and  at  laAt  I  consented.” 
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“I  will  spare  your  life  on  one  condition,”  said  Jones, 
with  a  severity  he  was  far  from  feeling. 

“And  that  condition  is?” 

“That  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  person  who  hired 
you  to  kill  me.” 

Laudais  hesitated  for  a  moment.  Then  he  said,  in 
a  weak  voice: 

“Madame  St.  Aubain,  the  woman  of  the  court,  whose 
advances  you  rejected.” 

This  was  an  unexpected  answer. 

Jones  could  hardly  credit  that  the  woman  he  had 
scorned  was  so  irrevocably  bent  on  revenge. 

“Was  she  alone  in  the  plot?” 

“No ;  another  whom  you  suspect  of  being  the  agent  of 
your  enemy,  a  man  high  in  authority  across  the  ocean, 
urged  her  to  act  against  you.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

PAUL  JONES  SAILS. 
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“You  have  added  another  deed  of  bravery  to  your  al¬ 
ready  long  record.” 

The  speaker  was  a  stoutly  built  gentleman,  of  venerable 
appearance,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  snuff-colored  cloth. 

His  high  forehead  and  square  jaw  bespoke  him  a  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  intellect. 

Nor  did  appearances  belie  him,  for  he  was  the  first 
American  diplomat,  and  the  man  about  whom  all  Europe 
just  then  was  talking. 

He  it  was  who  had  interested  France  in  the  war  which 
the  American  colonies  were  waging  against  the  arrogant 
power  and  oppression  of  Great  Britain,  and  whose  diplo¬ 
macy  had  won  many  friends  for  the  new  republic. 

It  was  Benjamin  Franklin  who  spoke  the  words  which 
begin  this  chapter;  and  the  man  he  addressed  was  Paul 
Jones. 

They  were  standing  on  the  wharf  at  Calais  to  which 
the  Alliance,  Paul  Jones’  flagsjup,  was  moored,  while 
taking  on  supplies  for  the  sea  eagle’s  fresh  swoop  on  the 
enemies  of  his  country. 

“You  do  me  too  much  honor,  Mr.  Franklin,”  replied  the 
young  American ;  “the  fellows  were  arrant  cowards,  I  do 
assure  you.” 

“You  were  ever  a  modest  fellow,  Paul,  but  I  must  tell 
you  that,  even  with  the  victories  you  have  won  for  her, 
you  have  never  served  your  country  better  than  you  did 
when  you  resisted  those  ruffians  on  the  Paris  road.  Know 
you  what  those  dispatches  you  carry  contain?” 
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“Nay,  they  were  delivered  to  me  in  Paris,  by  a  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  legation,  and  I  am  instructed  to  see  them 
safely  in  the  hands  of  our  government  at  Philadelphia.” 

“You  have,  then,  no  idea  of  what  they  contain?” 

“Not  the  least,  save  that  I  know  that  they  must  be  im¬ 
portant.” 

“They  are  important.  More  so  than  you  imagine.” 

“They  contain  secret  information,  then?” 

“Exactly,  information  for  which  the  British  would 
gladly  pay  any  sum.  In  the  attack  made  on  you  last 
night  I  see  the  hand  of  our  enemies.” 

“They  know  then  that  I  carry  them?” 

“Unfortunately,  yes.  A  former  secretary  of  the  lega¬ 
tion  gave  the  information.” 

“You  have  not  apprehended  him?” 

“No.  In  fact,  I  know  not  where  he  has  disappeared; 
but  I  have  several  persons  engaged  in  the  hunt  for  Jiini.” 

Jones  had  a  shrewd  idea  that  the  man  who  had  given 
the  information  was  none  other  than  Arthur  Price,  whose 
hatred  of  him  was  so  intense  that  he  would  hesitate  at 
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nothing,  not  even  the  loss  of  his  country’s  cause,  to  satisfy 
his  enmity. 

He  said  nothing,  however,  for  the  brave  sailor  pre¬ 
ferred  to  work  out  his  own  plans  for  punishing  the  traitor. 

“The  information  contained  in  the  papers  you  carry  in 
your  breast,”  continued  Franklin,  “cost  much  money,  and 
more  lives,  to  colleot.  * 

“It  concerns  the  military  plans  of  Great  Britain  and, 
when  in  the  hands  of  George  Washington,  will  go  far 
toward  insuring  our  success.” 

“Then  they  shall  be  delivered;  cost  what  it  may!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Jones,  his  eyes  flashing. 

“It  will  be  a  difficult  task;  calling  for  all  your  skill.” 

I ~  i 

“I  will  carry  it  out.  I  swear  it!” 

Franklin  grasped  the  hand  of  the  dauntless  young 
sailor. 

“Your  country  trusts  you,”  he  said. 

“Her  faith  will  not  be  misplaced,”  said  Jones,  as  he 
turned  and  ascended  the  gang  plank  leading  to  his  vessel. 

Two  other  ships  were  to  accompany  the  Alliance  on  her 
hazardous  expedition. 

They  were  the  Pallas,  Capt.  Nicholas  Biddle,  a  small 
sloop  of  war  of  twenty  guns,  and  the  Vengeance,  the 
latter  a  likely  brig  of  war,  carrying  an  armament  of  forty 
nine-pounders  a  side,  and  several  smaller  guns  on  her 
main  deck. 

The  Vengeance  was  in  command  of  Capt.  Amos  Griffin. 

Lieut.  Biddle  ha  cl  fought  under  Jones  in  many  of  the 


young  sea  eagle's  former  engagements,  and  there  was 
great  confidence  and  love  between  the  commander  of  the 
Pallas  and  his  young  leader. 

Jones’  first  action,  when  he  reached  his  cabin,  was  to 
send  for  his  Junior  in  command. 

Capt.  Griffin,  of  the  Vengeance,  was  a  grizzled  old  sea 
dog,  who  was  secretly  jealous  at  the  success  the  first  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  American  Navy  had  attained. 

His  loyalty  to  his  country,  however,  was  as  unques¬ 
tioned  as  his  bravery,  and,  though  Jones  knew  the  old  salt 
criticised  his  methods,  he  treated  him  with  the  courtesy 
he  extended  to  all. 

When  Biddle  and  Griffin  had  taken  their  seats  in  his 
cabin  the  young  commodore  briefly  explained  to  them  the 
nature  of  their  expedition. 

“Why,  dash  my  buttons !”  exclaimed  Griffin,  “we  shall 
have  to  fight  the  whole  British  Navy.” 

“Hardly  as  bad  as  that,”  said  Jones,  wTith  a  smile,  “but 
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we  are  in  for  some  warm  work  or  I  am  much  mistaken.” 

“We  have  seen  service  before,”  said  Biddle,  warmly, 
“and,  with  you  in  command,  Capt.  Jones,  both  officers 
and  men  feel  that  they  can  face  anything  that  flies  the 
British  flag.” 

“I  am  glad  that  the  men  have  confidence  in  me,”  was 
Jones’  modest  reply,  “and  I  shall  try  to  retain  it. 

“But  I  summoned  you  here  this  evening,  gentlemen,  to 
tell  you  that  we  sail  as  soon  as  it  gets  dark.  This  will 
bring  us  to  the  spot  where  the  British  cruisers  are  patroll¬ 
ing  the  coast  at  about  midnight.” 

“You  mean  to  try  and  slip  through  them  ?” 

,  “Such  is  my  intention.” 

“And  if  you  fail?” 

“We  must  fight  for  it.” 

The  Alliance  was  casting  off  her  moorings,  and,  in  fact, 
was  already  beginning  to  glide  Seaward,  when  a  horseman, 
furiously  waving  a  packet  he  carried,  dashed  down  the 
wharf. 

“Is  that  the  Alliance,  Capt.  Paul  Jones?”  he  cried,  hail¬ 
ing  the  ship. 

Ay !  ay !’  shouted  back  Bill  Cuff,  Jones’  boatswain, 
“and  what  sort  of  craft  may  you  be?” 

I  am  a  messenger  from  the  court.  I  carry  a  package 
I  must  deliver!”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  you  will  have  to  swim  for  it.  As  you  see,  we 
cannot  put  back.” 

“No,  but  here  is  a  boat.” 

.1  he  man  tumbled  from  his  horse  and  seized  the  oars. 
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As  be  clambered  over  the  tafFrail  they  saw  that  bis 
clothes  were  covered  with  mud  and  that  he  was  wounded. 

“Well,  you  are  in  a  hurry,”  said  Bill  Cuff,  as  the 
stranger  pantingly  inquired  for  “Monsieur  Paul  Jones/' 
"nothing  slow  about  you.” 

When  they  were  alone  Jones  turned  to  the  stranger. 

“Well,  sir;  your  errand?”  he  said, 

“Monsieur,  I  come  from  the  queen.” 

“Marie  Antoinette?” 

“The  same.  She  intrusted  me  with  this  package  for 
you.”  \ 

Jones  took  it.  As  he  did  so  he  saw  the  bandage  on  the 
messenger's  wounded  arm. 

“You  were  attacked?”  he  said. 

“Yes,  monsieur.  I  suppose  the  men  were  robbers,  but, 
thanks  be  to  Heaven,  I  was  able  to  beat  them  off.” 

“They  got  wind  that  this  messenger  was  to  deliver  a 
package  to  me,”  thought  Paul  Jones,  “and  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  my  enemies  and 
their  employers  and  intercept  it.” 

He  undid  the  wrappings  of  the  package  and  revealed  a 
magnificent  diamond  necklace. 

There  was  a  note  inclosed  with  the  jewels.  The  paper, 
on  which  it  was  written,  bore  the  royal  arms  of  France. 

The  writing  was  from  Marie  Antoinette. 

“Cher  Monsieur  Paul  Jones,”  it  began,  “will  you  not 
accept  the  inclosed  tribute  from  a  timid  woman  to  the 
bravest  man  she  has ‘ever  known?  Do  not  refuse  them. 
I  know  you  have  sunk  most,  if  not  all,  of  your  money  in 
the  cause  of  America,  and  I  would  like  you  to  accept  this 
necklace  for  my  sake.  Use  it  as  your  valiant  heart  dic¬ 
tates.  Marie  Antoinette, 

“Empress  of  France  and  the  Dependencies.” 

Paul  Jones  carefully  rewrapped  the  sparkling  necklace. 

“Tell  your  royal  mistress,”  he  said  to  the  astonished 
messenger,  “that  Paul  Jones  has  no  fortune  but  his  sword, 
and  he  can  accept  for  himself  naught  but  what  he  earns 
with  the  blade.  But  for  the  sake  of  precious  liberty  he 
will  use  this  royal  gift  as  she  desires.  Convey  my  grati¬ 
tude  to  her  and  tell  her  that,  when  next  we  meet,  I  hope  to 
still  further  deserve  her  good  wishes.” 

As  the  messenger  rowed  back  to  Calais  the  little 
squadron  of  Commodore  Paul  Jones  passed  through  the 
cay-  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  and  out  upon  the  dark, 
forbidding  sea. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

UNDER  FALSE  COLORS. 

“Begging  your  pardon,  Capt.  Jones,  but  there’s  a  light 
about  two  points  off  the  starboard  bow.” 

The  speaker  was  Jimmie,  the  powder  monkey  of  the 
[ Alliance ,  the  lad  who  had  endeared  himself  to  Paul  Jones 
by  his  bravery  in  the  action  between  the  Serapis  and  the 
Bonhomme  Richard. 

The  lad  had  hesitated  to  address  his  commander  till  he 
had  made  certain  that  he  had  indeed  sighted  a  light. 

Paul  Jones  was  wrapped  in  one  of  his  reveries.  He 
leaned  against  the  taffrail  and  regarded  the  sea  with  un¬ 
seeing  eyes.  His  thoughts  were  busy  with  the  manner  in 
which  even  his  own  countrymen  were  arrayed  against 
him,  as  if  he  had  been  a  deadly  enemy,  instead  of  the 
bravest  of  the  defenders  of  the  new  republic.' 

The  boy  had  observed  the  despondent  attitude  of  his 
beloved  commander,  and  had  not  broken  in  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  his  thoughts  till  he  was  sure  his  duty  made  it 
imperative  for  him  to  speak. 

At  the  thought  of  impending  trouble  Jones  started  from 
his  meditations.  At  once  he  becajne  the  man  of  action. 

The  Alliance  was  sliding  along  through  the  waters  of 
the  channel  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed;  close  behind  her  \vere 
the  Pallas  and  the  Vengeance. 

All  three  of  the  vessels,  by  Jones’  express  orders,  were 
wrapped  in  total  darkness. 

Not  a  light  was  visible  at  any  point  of  their  hulls. 

They  drifted  through  tlie  night,  which  was  black  as  a 
pocket,  as  silently  and  invisible  as  though  they  had  been 
phantoms. 
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“Thank  you,  Jimmie,”  said  Jones,  when  he  had  seen 
who  it  was  addressed  him.  “Your  sharp  eyes  have  once 
more  given  us  what  may  he  timely  warning.” 

4 

“You  think  we  may  run  into  the  British  fleet,  here¬ 
abouts,  then,  captain?” 

“I  am  certain  that  they  are  cruising  here.  That  is 
probably  the  light  of  one  of  them  that  we  see.” 

“But  would  there  not  be  more  than  one  light,  sir,  if  it 
were  the  British?”  asked  Jimmie. 

“That  is  right,  lad.  It  is  queer  we  see  but  one  light. 
If  they  are  imprudent  enough  to  display  a  light  on  one 
of  their  vessels  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  entire  fleet 
would  be  illuminated.” 

“See,  sir;  the  light  is  moving  rapidly.” 

“So  it  is,”  cried  Jones;  “it  is  coming  toward  us.” 
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“Light  of  a  vessel,”  boomed  out  the  voice  of  the  lookout 
at  that  moment. 

“Where  away?”  hailed  Jones. 

“Dead  ahead,  sir/’  replied  the  lookout,  “and  if  we  hold 
on  our  course  we  shall  run  her  down.” 

By  this  time  the  light  was  clearly  visible  from  the  deck 
of  the  Alliance. 

“That  light  is  too  low  down  to  be  that  of  a  man  of  war,” 
said  Jones,  suddenly;  “it  is  swung  in  the  rigging  of  a 
small  boat.” 

“Shall  I  alter  our  course,  sir?”  It  was  the  man  at  the 
wheel  who  spoke. 

“No,”  replied  Jones,  “keep  her  to  her  course.  No  fish¬ 
ing  boat  would  venture  out  at  this  time  when  the  British 
fleet  is  patrolling  these  waters  so  closely.” 

“You  think  it  is  the  light  of  some  craft  that  is  on  a 
private  mission,  then?”  asked  Lieut.  Dale,  Jones’  first 
officer,  and  the  most  trusted  of  all  who  sailed  under  the 
commodore’s  flag. 

“We  shall  soon  see,”  said  Jones,  running  into  the  bow, 
whither  he  was  followed  by  the  others,  the  better  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  progress  of  the  moving  light. 

“Shall  we  not  give  them  a  hail,  sir?”  asked  Dale;  “we 
shall  be  right  aboard  them  and  run  them  down  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.” 

“If  the  boat  is  what  I  suspect,  one  of  the  luggers  that 
my  enemies  have  dispatched  to  warn  the  British  fleet  of 
my  whereabouts,  I  should  almost  feel  justified  in  sending 
them  to  the  bottom.” 

“But,  sir,  that  would  be  murder,  and  you  have  never 
killed  but  in  fair  fight.” 

Thank  you,  Dale,  you  remind  me  of  my  duty ;  besides, 
yon  craft  may  be  only  a  harmless  fisher  boat,  though  it 
looks  very  peculiar  that  she  should  be  out  here  at  such 
a  time.” 

“Have  I  your  orders  to  hail  her,  sir  ?” 

“Yes,  tell  her  to  heave  to  and  send  her  skipper  aboard 
or  we  will  gink  her.” 

Ahoy  there  !  you  in  the  boat !  Heave  to,  or  we  will  run 
you  down!” 

A  perfect  chorus  of  “Sacres”  and  “Que  de  diables?” 
came  back  out  of  the  blackness  beyond  the  bow. 

“They  are  French,  sure  enough,”  said  Jones.  “I  had 
better  hail  them,  Dale.” 

Jones  spoke  French,  with  the  accent  of  a  native,  and 
his  hail  soon  brought  a  reply  from  the  boat. 

I  hey  were  French  fishermen,  said  their  spokesman,  on 
their  way  to  Calais. 


Jones  commanded  them  Ho  heave  to  and  send  their 
captain  aboard  the  Alliance. 

A  wail  of  protest  arose  at  this. 

“Mais,  monsieur,  we  shall  be  late  for  market.  You  must 
not  stop  us  now.” 

“I  am  sorry,”  replied  Jones,  in  French,  “but  I  must  see 
that  you  carry  nothing  in  your  holds  but  fish.” 

“Shall  I  throw  the  Moosoos  a  line?”  asked  old  Cuff. 

“Yes,  Cuff,  do  so;  and  tell  them  to  heave  to  or  we  will 
give  them  a  dose  of  lead.” 

The  old  boatswain  roared  the  order  out  in  a  voice  that 
must  have  reached  nearly  to  Dover  cliffs. 

The  men  in  the  boat,  even  if  they  did  not  understand 
the  language  in  which  his  commands  were  spoken,  were 
quite  aware  that  the  man  who  hailed  them  meant  business. 

Some  one  caught  the  rope,  and  the  topsails  of  the 
Alliance  being  backed,  she  soon  lost  way  and  one  of  the 
men  from  the  lugger  tied  alongside  and  clambered  on 
board. 

He  was  a  harmless  enough  looking  Frenchman,  dressed 
in  the  red  cap  and  rough  blue  clothes  of  the  Gallic  fisher¬ 
man. 

His  protests  against  being  stopped  by  the  Yankee  ship 
were  loud  and  long. 

Paul  Jones  alone  understood  what  he  said ;  but  the  men 
were  immensely  amused  at  his  gesticulations. 

“Sink  me,  if  he  don’t  act  like  that  monkey  that  was 
brought  from  the  Indies  to  the  ‘Harp  and  Crown/  in  old 
New  York,”  exclaimed  Bill  Cuff. 

Jones  listened  to  the  Frenchman’s  explanations  with  pa¬ 
tience. 

“Very  well,  my  man,”  he  said,  as  the  excited  French¬ 
man  concluded  his  harangue,  “if  all  is  well  on  board  your 
lugger  we  shall  soon  set  you  free;  at  present,  however, 
you  are  our  prisoner.” 

A  perfect  howl  went  up  from  the  captain  of  the  lugger 
as  he  heard  this. 

“He  acts  to  me  very  much  as  if  he  had  something 
more  than  fish  on  board  his  little  Geordie,”  said  Dale. 

‘  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Dale,”  replied  Jones.  “I  intend 
to  have  that  lugger  searched  from  keel  to  truck.” 

“You  wish  me  to  conduct  an  examination,  sir?”  asked 
Dale. 

“Yes,  this  fellow’s  accent  savors  to  me  far  more  of 
England  than  of  France.” 

\ ou  think  that  he  is  not  all  he  represents  himself?” 

T  do  not  know  as  yet.  Cuff!  take  him  below  and 
keep  him  in  the  brig  till  I  order  you  to  release  him." 
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The  old  boatswain  laid  hold  of  the  man  with  no  very 
gentle  hands. 

“Come  on.  you.”  he  said,  as  he  shoved  the  protesting 
man  in  front  of  him ;  “you  shall  have  a  taste  of  a  place 
where  many  a  better  man  has  been  before  you.” 

“Now,  Mr.  Dale,  we  will  see  what  kind  of  fish  the  lug¬ 
ger  carries.”  said  Jones,  as  he  swung  himself  over  the 
side  and  onto  her  deck,  followed  by  the  lieutenant  and  Jim¬ 
mie. 

“Just  as  I  thought,”  said  Jones,  as  he  pried  up  a  hatch 
and  revealed  the  little  vessel’s  hold. 

Except  for  the  ballast  she  carried  it  was  empty, 

“That  is  one  lie  we  have  nailed  him  in,  Mr.  Dale;  now 
let  us  see  what  else  we  can  find,  and  keep  your  pistol 
handy,  for  there  is  something  very  fishy  about  this  craft, 
though  she  never  spread  a  net.” 

.  The  crew  of  the  lugger  had  gathered  forward  and  were 

*  't~~ 

talking  excitedly. 

Jones  ignored  them  and  made  aft,  where  there  was  a 
small  hatchway,  leading  apparently  to  a  cabin. 

Down  this  hole,  below  which  nothing  but  blackness  was 
visible,  Jones  disappeared,  followed  by  Dale. 

What  they  would  find  below  neither  had  any  idea. 
But  they  never  hesitated. 

“Bang!” 

A  bullet  whistled  past  Jones’  ear  and  buried  itself  in  the 
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woodwork  behind  him. 

Fortunately  they  had  brought  with  them  from  the 
Alliance  a  dark  lantern,  such  as  were  in  vogue  at  this  day. 

Dale  slid  back  the  slide,  and  in  a  moment  the  cabin,  for 
such  it  was,  was  flooded  with  light. 

The  man  who  had  tried  to  end  Jones’  life  stood  in 
one  corner  of  the  place. 

He  held  a  sword  in  his  hand. 

The  pistol,  with  which  he  attempted  to  hit  Jones,  was 
on  a  table  before  him. 

Dale  flashed  the  rays  of  the  lantern  full  in  his  face, 
and  they  saw  that  he  was  a  not  ill-looking  young  man, 
unmistakably  British,  and  with  the  carriage  of  a  soldier. 

“To  whom  am  I  indebted  for  the  honor  of  this  visit?” 
he  said. 

“I  am  Paul  Jones.” 

The  young  man  started. 

“Thic  is  my  lieutenant,  Mr.  Dale.  This  lugger,  as  you 
are  no  doubt  aware,  is  under  the  guns  of  the  United  States 
r-hip  Alliance. 

“Her  captain  is  my  prisoner,  and  as  I  suspect  you  of 


carrying  dispatches  to  the  English  agents  in  Paris  I  must 
ask  you  to  deliver  them  to  me.” 

“That  I  must  absolutely  refuse  to  do.” 

“I  respect  you  for  your  courage,  but  again  repeat  that 
I  must  trouble  you  for  those  papers.” 

“You  want  an  answer  to  your  insolent  demands  on  his 
majesty’s  servant,  I  suppose?” 

“1  do.  And  quickly,  too.” 

“Then  here  it  is!” 

Quick  as  a  flash  King  George’s  messenger  drew  from 
his  belt  a  second  pistol  and  fired  it  point-blank  at  Paul 
Jones. 

“Die,  rebel  and  traitor !”  he  shouted,  as  the  report  rang 
out. 

Fortunately  the  light  of  the  lantern  Dale  carried  shone 
full  in  his  eyes  and  spoiled  his  aim. 

Almost  as  soon  as  he  pulled  the  trigger  he  saw  that  he 
had  missed,  and,  casting  away  the  pistol  with  an  oath,  he 
ran  furiously  at  Jones. 

The  American,  however,  was  prepared  for  his  on¬ 
slaught,  and,  after  a  few  passes,  disarmed  him. 

“Take  my  life,”  implored  the  young  man,  as  he  stood 
defenseless  before  the  young  eagle  of  the  sea ;  “my  honor 
is  gone;  I  have  nothing  left  to  live  for.” 

“I  have  no  intention  of  killing  you,”  replied  Jones;  “I 
merely  want  to  have  a  look  at  the  dispatches  I  am  sure 
you  carry.” 

The  man  he  addressed  looked  at  the  stairway  leading 
to  the  deck. 

Jones  and  Dale  stood  at  the  foot  of  it. 

Escape  that  way  was  impossible. 

The  young  man  looked  wildly  about  him. 

He  espied  the  sword  Jones’  blade  had  twisted  out  of 
his  hand  and  which  lay  a  few  paces  from  him. 

Before  either  Jones  or  his  lieutenant  could  interfere  he 
had  grasped  it. 

“Know,  traitor,  that  a  true  Briton  dies  before  he  sur- 
renders  to  a  such  a  man  as  Paul  Jones !”  he  shouted. 

As  he  uttered  these  words  he  grasped  the  sword  by  the 
hilt,  dagger  wise,  and  plunged  it  into  his  heart. 

His  face  underwent  a  terrible  change  as  the  throes  of 
death  coursed  through  his  veins. 

From  his  eyes,  however,  the  light  of  hatred  still  blazed 
as  Jones  sprang  fonVard,  horrified  at  the  young  man’s 
act. 

“You  think  you  will  get  the  papers,  eh  ?”  cried  the  dying 
Englishman ;  “but  you  never  will.” 

With  a  last  effort  he  staggered  to  the  open  port,  which 
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ventilated  the  lugger’s  little  cabin,  and  attempted  to  thrust 
some  papers,  which  he  drew  from  his  bosom,  through  it 
and  into  the  sea. 

The  effort  was  too  much  for  him. 

With  a  groan  he  clutched  at  the  sword  in  his  heart  and 
fell  back,  dead. 

Jones’  face  was  filled  with  compassion. 

Brave  as  a  lion  in  action,  he  never  took  advantage  of 
an  enemy  he  had  at  his  mercy ;  and  as  he  gazed  at  the  dead 
man  he  felt,  though  without  reason,  that  he  might  have 
saved  his  life. 

Dale  stooped  and  picked  up  the  papers  the  young  man 
had  dropped. 

They  bore  the  seal  of  the  English  king  and  were  marked 
“Urgent.” 

This  much  Dale  had  time  to  observe  when  thev  were 
startled  by  a  shot  from  the  deck. 

“Capt.  Jones !  Come  up  here,  quick  !” 

They  had  left  Jimmie  to  watch  the  deck. 

It  was  his  voice  that  called  to  them,  in  accents  that 
showed  he  was  in  dire  straits. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

UNDER  BRITISH  GUNS. 

To  reach  the  deck  was,  for  Jones  and  his  first  lieuten¬ 
ant,  the  work  of  a  moment. 

Absolute  silence  had  succeeded  the  shot,  and  at  first 
there  was  no  reason  apparent  for  the  sound  that  had  star¬ 
tled  them. 

In  another  moment,  however,  Jimmie  came  running 
toward  them  from  the  bow. 

“What  was  the  meaning  of  the  shot  we  heard,  Jimmie?” 
asked  Jones. 

“Oh,  Capt.  Jones,  I  am  afraid  I  have  killed  one  of  the 
crew  of  the  lugger.” 

“Killed  one  of  them !  How  did  that  happen  ?”  asked 
Jones. 

“Well,  you  see,  Capt.  Jones,  you  told  me  to  watch  the 
deck,  and  I  kept  an  eye  on  these  fellows  forward  for  sev¬ 
eral  minutes  before  they  made  a  move.  At  last  one  of 
them,  a  big  fellow,  made  a  jump  for  the  line  that  moored 
her  to  the  Alliance.  He  had  a  knife  in  his  hand  and  tried 
to  cut  the  rope.  I  jumped  forward  to  try  and  stop  him 
when  he  turned  on  me  with  his  blade.  Then  I  shot  him.” 

“You  were  right,  Jimmie,”  said  Jones,  with  a  sigh,  “but 
it  seems  that  we  have  encountered  plenty  of  tragedy  to¬ 
night.” 


The  captain  of  the  lugger  was  released  as  soon  as  they 
returned  on  board,  and  the  Alliance  was  soon  once  more 
under  way. 

The  papers  found  on  the  young  officer  proved  to  contain 
valuable  information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  British 
fleet  and  also  a  complete  account  of  future  military  plans 
of  the  British. 

“These  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  Gen.  Washing¬ 
ton,”  said  Jones,  as  he  glanced  through  the  dispatches. 
“We  will  arrive  in  America  ahead  of  the  transports  bear¬ 
ing  the  troops,  a  duplicate  of  whose  orders  these  papers 
contain.” 

“That  is  if  we  do  not  encounter  any  British  ships,”  said 
Dale. 

“Whether  we  meet  the  British  fleet  or  not,”  was  Jones’ 
bold  reply,  “I  intend  to  deliver  these  papers  in  the 
colonies.” 

“What  course  do  we  follow?” 

“We  will  keep  due  on  through  the  channel.” 

“You  will  not  go  through  the  North  Sea  and  round  the 
north  of  Scotland?” 

“No.” 

“By  taking  that  course  we  should  avoid  the  British 
fleet.” 

“But  lose  valuable  time.  I  have  made  several  voyages 
in  merchant  ships  by  that  course  and  the  winds  are  as 
variable  as  a  woman’s  moods.” 

“Have  you  any  idea  where  the  British  fleet  is  now 
lying?” 

“No,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  that  we  are  close  on  them. 

I  had  hoped  to  slip  through  during  the  night.” 

They  went  on  deck. 

Jones  paced  up  and  down  the  quarter-deck,  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  ahead. 

The  lookouts  had  been  doubled.  In  fact,  even  the 
men  who  were  off  duty  had  come  on  deck,  so  intense  was 
the  excitement. 

The  news  that  Jones  intended  to  run  the  gantlet  of  the 
entire  British  fleet  had  spread  rapidly. 

Old  Bill  Cuff  approached  the  young  commodore,  and,  ' 
touching  his  hat,  said : 

“Capt.  Jones,  sir,  begging  your  pardon;  but  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  you  are  the  bravest  man  I  ever  sailed  under, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  crew,  sir,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
we  are  with  you,  from  powder  monkeys  to  top  men.” 

“Thank  you,  Cuff,”  said  Jones;  “I  am  sure  that  if  it 
comes  to  a  fight  every  man  will  do  his  duty  to  his  coun¬ 
try  and  himself.” 
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“Then  you  think  we  may  not  tackle  the  Britishers,  sir?” 

Cuff’s  voice  held  a  disappointed  note. 

Jones  smiled  at  the  old  fellow’s  tone. 

“You  see  what  fire  eaters  they  are,”  he  said,  turning  to 

Dale. 

“No,  Cuff,”  he  continued,  “we  are  not  on  fight  duty  on 
this  cruise.  I  intend,  in  fact,  to  try  to  slip  through  in  the 
night  and  show  the  whole  British  Navy  a  clean  pair  of 
heels.  You  know  we  are  carrying  dispatches  that  are  a 
great  deal  more  important  than  the  capture  of  a  few  shot 
riddled  vessels,  even  though  you  fellows  are  looking  for 
prize  money.” 

The  Alliance ,  closely  followed  by  the  Pallas  and  the 
Vengeance ,  slipped  along  silently  through  the  night. 

“I  cannot  make  this  out,”  said  Jones,  turning  to  Dale; 
“we  should  have  picked  up  some  of  their  ships  by  now.” 

The  words  had  hardly  left  his  lips  when  one  of  the 
lookouts  came  running  aft. 

Strict  orders  had  been  given  that  all  information  was  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  commander  in  this  manner. 

A  loud  hail  of  “Sail  ho !”  might  have  been  fatal  to  their 
plans. 

“We  can  hear  voices  ahead,  sir,”  the  lookout  said  in  a 
low  tone. 

“From  which  direction?”  asked  Jones. 

“They  seem  to  come  from  all  points  of  the  compass, 
sir.” 

“Come,  Dale,”  said  Jones,  “we  will  go  forward  and  look 
into  this  for  ourselves.” 

There  was  no  question  about  it. 

The  air  ahead  of  them  was  filled  with  voices. 

Not  a  light  was  to  be  seen. 

The  sounds  evidently  proceeded  from  the  British  fleet. 

As  yet,  however,  they  were  evidently  unaware  of  the 
approach  of  Jones’  little  squadron. 

The  wind  had  by  now  almost  dropped,  and  the  three 
vessels  flying  the  American  ensign  scarcely  moved 
through  the  water. 

This  was  serious.  n 

If  day  broke  before  they  could  get  a  breeze  it  meant 
that  they  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  largest  ships  Great 
Britain  owned., 

Fight  desperately  as  they  might,  even  Jones  realized 
that  they  would  have  no  chance  against  half  a  dozen  giant 
three-deckers. 

The  crew  whistled  softly,  in  accordance  with  the  old 
iailor  superstition  that  whistling  will  raise  a  wind. 


Not  a  breath,  however,  came  to  rattle  the  blocks  of  the 
silent  and  motionless  little  squadron. 

What  were  they  to  do? 

They  might  get  the  boats  overboard  and  thus  tow  their 
vessels  a  short  distance,  but  this  would  not  help  them 
much,  for  daylight,  which  could  not  be  far  off,  would  re¬ 
veal  them  to  their  enemies. 

It  was  in  this  crisis  that  Jones’  wits  came  to  their 
rescue. 

His  plan  was  typical  of  the  man. 

It  seemed,  in  fact,  almost  impossible  of  accomplishment. 

He  proposed  nothing  less  than  to  scuttle  all  of  the 
Britishers  they  could  get  at  and  take  their  chance  with 
the  rest. 

Dale  stood  aghast  as  the  young  commander  broached 
this  daring  plan. 

“It  is  madness,”  he  said,  when  Jones  had  finished 
speaking. 

“Nevertheless,  I  intend  to  attempt  it.” 

“You  will  never  be  able  to  carry  it  through.” 

“That  remains  to  be  proven,”  was  the  reply.  “At  all 
events  it  is  our  only  chance.” 

Orders  were  at  once  given  to  grease  the  falls  of  the 
boat  davits,  so  that  the  boats  might  be  lowered  silently. 

Men  were  also  put  to  work  muffling  the  oars. 

In  the  meantime,  Jones  had  addressed  the  men  on  the 
forecastle. 

“My  lads,”  he  said,  “we  are  about  to  go  on  an  errand 
that  may  result  in  death.  But  I,  and  I  am  sure  that  you, 
too,  hold  it  a  small  thing  to  die  for  our  country.  You 
know  that  I  intend  to  scuttle  the  British  vessels  yonder 
and  the  work  must  be  done  before  daylight.  I  want  volun¬ 
teers  to  help  me.  Who  will  go?” 

Jimmie  and  Bill  Cuff  stepped  eagerly  forward.  They 
were  followed  by  the  entire  crew. 

Jones’  eyes  lighted  as  he  saw  this  evidence  of  their  de¬ 
votion. 

He  soon  picked  out  a  crew  for  his  boat,  taking  the  men 
with  the  coolest  heads,  since  the  work  they  were  about 
to  undertake  was  not  of  the  kind  for  weak-nerved  people. 

Dale  also  selected  a  crew,  and  a  few  moments  later  Cuff 
announced  that  the  boats  were  ready. 

The  Vengeance  and  the  Pallas  were  invisible,  but  Jones 
knew  that  they  were  near  him ;  becalmed  like  himself. 

The  boats  struck  the  water  without  a  splash. 

Silently  the  oars  were  dipped  and  the  boats  glided  in 
the  direction  from  which  they  had  heard  the  voices. 
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Soon  they  espied  through  the  gloom  the  huge  dark 
outlines  of  two  three-deckers. 

The  monsters  lay  some  distance  apart,  with  all  their 
canvas  furled. 

Jones  noted  this  with  satis  faction.  It  would  take  them 
some  time  to  make  sail. 

The  Britishers,  however,  were  evidently  not  desirous  of 
advertising  their  presence,  for  they  did  not  carry  even 
riding  lights. 

As  the  boats  crept  closer  and  closer  there  was  not  a 
sound  from  their  lofty  decks. 

The  talking  had  long  since  ceased,  and  the  lookouts 
did  not  seem  to  be  keeping  a  very  bright  watch. 

Sr-  if  -  -  ~  •'  .  .  - 

Paul  Jones  hoped  that  they  would  not.  for  discovery 
meant  certain  death. 


CHAPTER  V. 

INTO  THE  JAWS  OF  DEATH. 

The  boats  separated  as  they  neared  the  two  leviathans 
of  battle.  Dale  taking  one  and  Jones  the  other. 

So  deep  were  they  in  the  water  that  it  was  possible,  by 
standing  up  in  the  boat,  to  reach  their  lowest  gun  tier. 

Jones  drew  his  sword  and  soon  had  a  port  lid  pried 

■  .y  -  ■  j  '  .(  1  r  '  « 

open. 

During  this  operation  everyone  in  his  boat,  among  them 
Jimmie  and  Bill  Cuff,  kept  the  great  vessel  covered  with 
muskets  and  pistols. 

All  the  same  it  seemed  like  the  attack  of  a  mosquito  on 
a  huge  elephant,  so  gigantic  were  the  war  vessels  in  com' 
parison  to  the  tiny  boats. 

“Now,”  said  Jones,  when  he  had  pried  the  port  open 
and  a  black  mouth  yawned  beyond,  “our  enterprise  has 
been  successful  so  far,  let  us  take  it  as  a  good  omen.” 

“Hand  me  the  auger,  Cuff,”  he  continued. 

The  old  bos’un  gazed  at  him  in  amazement. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  as  you  are  going  yourself,  sir?” 
he  gasped. 

“I  am  going  myself  because  I  would  not  ask  anyone 
else  to  risk  their  livejs  on  such  a  forlorn  hope,”  whispered 
Jones,  “and  also  because  I  am  familiar  with  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  these  ships  and  know  my  way  about  them  better 
than  anyone  else.” 

“But,  captain - ”  began  Jimmie,  in  a  pitiful  voice. 

“There,  lad,”  said  Jones,  “your  duty  will  be  to  keep 
as  smart  a  watch  for  me  as  you  can  and  be  ready  to 
give  way  on  the  oars  as  $oon  as  you  see  me  again.  You 
know  I  may  come  out  in  a  hurry.” 

“It  don't  seem  right  to  let  you  take  your  life  in  your 


hands  like  this,  Capt.  Jones,  but  I  suppose  it's  got  to  be 
if  you  say  so,”  said  Cuff,  as  he  handed  Jones  the  auger 
with  which  he  was  to  drill  the  holes. 

“Good-by,”  said  Jones^  as  he  swung  himself  up  through 
the  port. 

Jimmie  could  not  reply. 

He  was  weeping  bitterly,  though  silently. 

The  boy  was  certain  that  his  beloved  commander  had 
gone  to  meet  his  death. 

* 

It  was  true  that  they  had  carried  out  the  first  part  of 
Jones’  daring  plan  with  far  more  success  than  the  most 
sanguine  had  hoped  for. 

The  most  difficult  part  still  remained  to  be  executed, 
however. 

It  did  not  seem  possible  that  the  same  lack  of  vigilance 
that  the  deck  lookouts  had  displayed  would  extend  to 
the  men  on  guard  inside  the  vessel. 

As  Jones  knew,  at  the  time  he  had  selected  to  make 
the  attempt  it  was  not  the  custom  to  place  men  on  guard 
on  the  lower  gundeck,  by  which  he  had  entered,  except  in 
time  of  actual  emergency. 

At  any  rate  the  haughty  British  did  not  trouble  therm 
selves  about  the  cockle-shell  fleet  of  Paul  Jones,  any  more 
than  to  pass  their  time  in  formulating  plans  how  to  blow 
it  out\)f  the  water. 

To  the  men  in  the  boat  it  seemed  hours  since  they  had 
seen  their  gallant  young  commander  disappear  into  the 
black  hole  revealed  when  the  port  lid  swung  open. 

Not  a  man  uttered  a  word. 

They  maintained  complete  silence. 

The  suspense  was  terrible. 

Not  a  sound  broke  the  stillness,  but  the  lapping  of  the 
waves  as  the  great  war  ship  rolled  gently  on  the  swell. 

Jimmie  grasped  his  pistol  feverishly. 

Suddenly  they  heard  the  sound  of  a  scuffle. 

The  boy  leaped  to  his  feet,  pistol  in  hand. 

There  was  a  gasping  cry,  as  of  a  man  whose  supply  of 
air  is  suddenly  cut  short,  and  the  sound  of  a  heavy  fall. 

At  the  same  instant  Jones  appeared  at  the  port. 

His  shirt  was  torn,  as  if  he  had  been  engaged  in  a 
tussle. 

“Quick,  men,  give  way!”  he  exclaimed.  “I  will  jump 
for  the  boat.” 

The  oars  struck  the  water  like  one.  * 

Already  there  was  a  space  between  the  port  where 
Jones  stood  and  the  little  craft. 

He  gathered  himself  for  the  spring,  which  would  land 
him  safe  in  the  boat  when  he  was  seized  from  behind. 
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To  twist  himself  free  was  the  work  of  an  instant. 

There  was  a  short,  gasping  cry  as  the  young  com¬ 
mander  plunged  his  sword  into  the  breast  of  the  man  who 
had  attacked  him. 

The  next  moment  the  Britisher’s  body  struck  the  water 
with  a  splash. 

Instantly  there  came  a  hail  from  the  deck  of  the  war 
ship. 

“Man  overboard !” 

Jones  leaped  for  the  boat. 

\ 

The  men  gave  way  with  a  will. 

“Did  you  do  it,  captain  ?”  asked  old  Cuff,  eagerly. 

“Yes.  Four  holes.  Right  through  her  skin.  The  water 
poured  in  in  a  torrent.” 

“But  they  caught  you?” 

“Yes,  I  had  all  but  reached  the  port  when  a  sailor,  on 
sentry  duty,  met  me.  He  was  not  suspicious  of  me,  but  I 
knew  that  as  soon  as  I  made  a  move  for  the  port  he  would 
be,  so  I  choked  him  into  silence.  He  will  come  to  di¬ 
rectly,  I  am  afraid,  and  give  the  alarm.” 

He  had  barely  finished  speaking  when  there  came  a  hail 
from  the  war  ship, 

“Ahoy  there,  what  boat  is  that?” 

Not  a  man  replied;  but  the  crew  bent  over  their  oars 
with  renewed  vigor. 

“Answer,  or  we  fire !”  the  voice  rang  out  again. 

“This  is  the  admiral’s  boat,”  answered  Jones,  on  a 
venture  and  to  gain  time. 

“What  admiral?” 

“The  admiral  of  the  fleet.  Do  not  delay  us.” 

“I  do  not  believe  your  story,”  rejoined  the  voice,  which 
evidently  was  that  of  the  officer  of  the  watch. 

“Well,  that  is  not  our  fault.” 

Only  a  few  boat’s  lengths  now  separated  them  from  the 
Alliance. 

“Pull,  then,  for  all  there  is  in  you,”  cried  Jones ;  “we  are 
in  for  it  now.” 

“Fire !” 

The  command  rang  out  sharply  from  the  war  ship. 

A  hail  of  shot  pattered  about  them,  but  though  the  boat 
was  splintered  where  the  shot  struck  her  nob  a  man 
was  hit. 

The  British  were  not  the  best  of  marksmen  at  any  time, 
and  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night  they  were  even  less  likely 
to  be  able  to  hit  the  rapidly  moving  target  the  boat  of¬ 
fered. 

As  they  regained  the  deck  of  the  Alliance ,  Jones  could 
have  offered  a  prayer  of  thankfulness. 


]  I 

A  gentle  breeze  had  sprung  up  and  was  freshening 
every  moment. 

Urged  by  it  the  Alliance  was  soon  under  way. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SWOOP  OF  THE  SEA  EAGLE. 

“Where  is  Dale?” 

The  thought  flashed  through  Jones’  mind  like  a  stroke 
of  lightning. 

In  the  excitement  of  the  moment  they  had  forgotten 
about  the  fate  of  the  second  boat. 

Jones  was  almost  beside  himself  with  grief. 

Bitterly  did  he  reproach  his  forgetfulness  in  having 
failed  to  ascertain  that  the  second  boat  was  not  aboard 
before  they  had  pulled  away. 

It  was  too  late  now,  however. 

Jones  would  not  have  hesitated  to  sacrifice  his  own  life 
•  *  • 

for  his  friend  and  first  lieutenant. 

He  had  other  responsibilities,  though  the  papers  he  car¬ 
ried  must  be  delivered  to  the  American  Government. 

The  fate  of  the  new  republic  might  depend  on  his 
dispatch. 

Was  ever  a  man  placed  in  a  more  cruel  dilemma? 

t 

He  longed  for  daybreak  so  that  he  might  see  what  the 
result  of  the  night’s  work  had  been. 

At  last  a  few  faint  bars  of  light  streaked  the  eastern 
horizon. 

In  a  short  time  he  would  know  what  the  coming  day 
was  to  bring  forth. 

As  the  light  grew  stronger  the  anxious  watchers  on  the 
Alliance  perceived  that  Jones’  attempt  to  put  one  of  the 
Britishers  out  of  commission  had  been  successful. 

The  great  vessel  had  settled  to  her  second  gun-tier. 

She  was  evidently  in  the  keenest  distress. 

It  was  probable  that  the  water  had  gained  on  her  so 
much  before  the  leak  was  discovered  that  it  had  been  im¬ 
possible  to  check  it. 

One  thing  the  daylight  revealed  that  gladdened  their 
heavy  hearts  a  little. 

There  were  only  two  of  the  British  vessels. 

One  of  them  was  helpless. 

The  other,  the  one  on  which  Dale  was  a  prisoner,  if 
he  was  not  dead,  was  standing  after  the  litUe  squadron 
with  all  canvas  set,  from  spritsail  to  “star-scrapers.” 

“Signal  Griffin  and  Biddle,  that  we  will  engage  them, 
Mr.  Skaggs,”  said  Jones,  to  his  sailing  master. 
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“What,  sir,"  responded  that  functionary,  “do  you  mean 
to  engage  a  three-decker?” 

“You  heard  my  orders,  Mr.  Skaggs.” 

Jones  could  look  stern  enough  when  he  chose,  and 
Skaggs  lost  no  time  in  ordering  the  signal  man  to  break 
out  the  flags. 

The  answering  pennant  appeared  at  once  on  the  little 
Pallas. 

The  peak  of  Vengeance,  however,  remained  undecked 
by  bunting. 

Jones  uttered  an  impatient  exclamation. 

“That  fellow,  Griffin,  is  considering  whether  he  will 
obey  or  not,”  he  said  to  himself. 

“Repeat  the  signal  and  add  the  words  Vengeance ,  if 
you  please,  Mr,  Skaggs,”  he  said,  turning  to  the  sailing 
master. 

This  time  the  answering  pennant  was  run  up,  without 
loss  of  time,  on  the  vessel  commanded  by  the  critical 
Griffin. 

The  British  ve9sod,  despite  her  ponderous  lines,  showed 
remarkable  sailing  powers. 

Under  her  great  spread  of  canvas  she  cut  through  the 
water  at  a  pace  that  brought  her  every  moment  hearer 
and  nearer  to  the  little  Pallas ,  the  slowest  of  Jones’ 
squadron. 

The  commodore,  who  was  watching  his  little  fleet  with 
the  closest  attention,  presently  observed  a  signal  on  Bid¬ 
dle’s  command. 

#  * 

“Read  that,  Mr.  Bunting,”  he  said,  turning  to  the  signal 
master. 

“The  Britisher  is  the  Thunderer,”  read  Bunting,  after 
a  few  minutes. 

“The  Thunderer !”  exclaimed  Jones;  “the  ship  of  Capt, 
Rodney,  one  of  the  most  brutal  commanders  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Navy ;  there  will  be  some  satisfaction  in  sending  him 
to  the  bottom.” 

“Ease  her  up  a  little,  Mr.  Skaggs,”  was  Jones’  next 
order ;  “we  must  keep  in  touch  with  the  Pallas,  for  Biddle 
will  have  his  hands  full  in  a  moment.” 

Even  as  he  spoke  there  was  a  puff  of  smoke  from  the 
bows  of  the  Thunderer. 

A  report  followed,  and  the  mainmast  of  the  little  Pallas 
fell,  and  Biddle’s  command  lay  helpless  on  the  waves, 

“It  is  time  we  took  a  hand,”  said  Jones,  as  he  saw 
this.  * 

The  Alliance  wore  round,  followed  by  the  Vengeance. 

The  two  vessels  headed  straight  for  their  huge  foe. 


Rodney’s  ship  changed  her  course  as  she  saw  Jones’ 
maneuver. 

The  ensign  of  England  floated  proudly  from  her  peak 
as  she  went  about. 

Jones’  answer  to  this  was  to  break  out  his  new  flag, 
the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

As  the  bright  bit  of  bunting  showed  itself  the  crew, 
headed  by  Cuff  and  Jimmie,  broke  into  a  cheer. 

On  rushed  the  Thunderer  like  a  great  tiger  bearing 
down  on  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Jones  handled  his  ship  so  that  he  crossed  right  under 
her  bows. 

This  spoilt  the  Britisher’s  chance  of  giving  the  Yankee 
ship  a  broadside. 

Jones,  however,  managed  to  give  the  big  fellow  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  shots  from  his  bow  chaser  that  fouled  her  fore  rig¬ 
ging  badly. 

Before  the  Thunderer  could  wear  round  she  found  her¬ 
self  “in  stays”  and  everything  adrift. 

Scarcely  had  she  recovered  from  her  surprise  at  the 
spunky  attack  of  the  wasplike  little  Alliance  before  the 
Vengeance,  following  close  in  Jones’  wake,  gave  her 
another  dose  of  the  same  medicine. 

The  little  Pallas  was  by  this  time  out  to  windward. 

To  Biddle’s  intense  disgust  Jones  had  signaled  him  to 
keep  aloof. 

The  young  lieutenant  had  no  course  but  to  obey ;  but  it 
galled  him  bitterly  to  think  of  being  out  of  the  fight. 

He  set  his  crew  to  work  on  the  broken  mainmast 
with  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  repair  the  damage 
in  time  to  join  his  commander  once  more. 

Had  Griffin  obeyed  Jones’  order  to  keep  in  his  wake, 

preserving  the  line  of  battle,  both  vessels  would  have 

* 

been  able  to  rake  the  Thunderer,  which  was  a  slow  vessel 
to  handle,  before  she  could  bring  her  broadside  to  bear. 

As  it  was,  however,  the  commander  of  the  V engeanee 
went  on  his  usual  theory  that  seniority  in  service  gave  him 
the  right  to  choose  his  own  methods  in  action. 

He  attempted  to  bring  his  vessel  round  the  Thunderer s 
stern  and  pour  a  broadside  into  her  starboard  batteries. 

The  Vengeance  was  not  a  “handy”  enough  vessel  to 
execute  such  a  maneuver. 

Griffin  got  her  jammed  up  in  the  wind  till  she  was  in 
“stays.” 

As  she  lay  helpless,  with  her  sails  shivering  as  if  they 
would  shake  the  spars  out  of  her,  the  Thunderer  wore 
round. 

A  perfect  volcano  of  smoke  and  flame  burst  from  her 
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side  as  her  broadside  swung  round  on  the  helpless  Venge 
once. 

Griffin  tried  gamely  to  sweep  her  gun  decks,  but  his 
craft  was  raked  by  such  a  hail  of  iron  that  his  men 
dropped  at  the  guns  before  they  could  pull  the  lanyards. 

The  deck  of  the  Vengeance  was  in  a  moment  reduced 
to  a  shambles. 

Griffin  himself  paid  the  penalty  of  his  defiance  of  Paul 
Jones’  order.  y 

The  obstinate  commander,  whose  bravery  none  could 
dispute,  was  mowed  down  by  a  shot  while  he  was  him¬ 
self  loading  a  gun  whose  crew  had  been  wiped  out  of  ex- 

► 

istence. 

“Tell  Jones  to  forgive  me,”  he  said,  as  he  breathed  his 
last;  “he  is  the  greatest  sailor  the  world  has  yet  seen, 
and  in  my  dying  words  I  acknowledge  it.” 

Thus  did  the  old  salt  whose  obstinacy  in  life  would  not 
allow  recognition  of  superior  merit  in  his  young  com¬ 
mander  pay  him  a,  merited  tribute  in  his  last  moments. 

A  young  lieutenant  named  Crawford  took  command  at 
once,  and,  as  soon  as  he  could,  got  some  order  out  of  the 
chaos  that  reigned  on  the  decks  of  the  Vengeance. 

In  the  meantime,  Paul  Jones  had  seen  his  opportunity, 


and,  before  the  Thunderer  had  an  opportunity  to  reload 
her  guns  the  intrepid  young  commander  had  closed  with 
her. 

As  the  vessels  locked  yards  the  broadside  of  the  Venge¬ 
ance  poured  a  shower  of  grapeshot  into  the  tall  sides  of 
the  Britisher,  that  put  her  lower  gun  deck  out  of  com¬ 
mission. 

At  the  same  moment  Jones  dropped  a  shower  of  explo- 
sive  missiles  on  the  Thunderer’s  deck. 

The  scene  was  a  veritable  hell  of  flame  and  smoke. 

The  orders  of  the  officers  could  not  be  heard  above  the 
din  of  the  battle. 

At  the  same  time  his  broadside  splintered  the  side  of 
the  three-decker,  Jones  had  trained  his  deck  cannonades 
on  the  rigging  and  top  spars  of  Rodney’s  ship. 

The  chain  shot  with  which  they  were  loaded  cut  the 
stays  into  ribbons. 

The  Thunderer’s  topgallants  and  main  topmast  hurtled 
to  the  deck,  carrying  with  them  the  English  top  men. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PAUL  JONES’  BOLD  DASH. 

Jones  himself  remained  quiet  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
turmoil.  • 


As  was  his  custom,  he  wore  his  full  uniform  as  a  com¬ 
mander  yf  the  American  Navy. 

He  paced  the  poop  with  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  the 
sword  presented  to  him  by  the  emperor  of  the  French. 

Shot  and  shell  burst  all  about  him,  but  he  seemed  to 
bear  a  charmed  life. 

Twice  had  men,  who  had  brought  him  messages  from 
the  lower  decks,  fallen  at  his  feet,  almost  cut  in  half  by  the 
chain  shot  of  the  British. 

One  thought  alone  held  possession  of  the  young  com¬ 
mander’s  mind. 

Did  Dale  still  live? 

It  seemed  likely  that  in  the  hurry  of  the  pursuit  Rodney 
would  not  have  had  time  to  execute  him. 

His  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  Jimmie,  who  rushed 
up  to  him  exclaiming : 

“Captain,  they  are  firing  red-hot  shot!  Mr.  Skaggs 
wants  to  know  if  he  is  to  drown  the  magazine.” 

Jones  turned  like  a  flash. 

“Drown  the  magazine!”  he  repeated,  “and  make  our 
surrender  a  matter  of  necessity.  Tell  Skaggs  to  keep  the 
men  at  the  guns,  and  if  Cuff  is  still  alive  let  him  pipe  for  . 
boarders.” 

A  moment  later  the  shrill  call  for  “boarders  away!” 
rang  out.  # 

Jones,  drawing  his  sword,  swarmed  up  the  rigging  as 
active  as  a  powder  monkey. 

He  was  followed  by  the  cheering  crew. 

They  carried  hand  grenades  which  they  hurled  at  the 
English  massed  to  repel  them. 

£ 

Under  cover  of  the  series  of  terrific  explosions  that  fol¬ 
lowed  they  leaped  to  the  deck  of  the  Thunderer. 

4 

Bold  as  a  lion,  Paul  Jones  led  his  boarders  over  the  side 
of  the  British  war  vessel,  and  nothing  could  stop  the  sway 
of  this  sea  eagle. 

The  British  were  completely  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
sudden  attack. 

They  soon  recovered  their  wits,  however,  and,  cheering 
as  loudly  as  the  Yankees,  rushed  at  them. 

Jones  snapped  his  pistol  in  the  face  of  the  foremost  of 
the  Thunderer’s  crew, 
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The  weapon  missed  fire. 

He  ran  the  man  through  with  his  sword,  and,  turning, 
snatched  another  pistol  from  the  sailor  nearest  him. 

It  was  a  hand-to-hand  fight. 

The  top  men  of  the  Alliance  had  done  such  good  work 
with  their  muskets  and  bombs  that  the  crew  of  the  Brit¬ 
isher  were  thinned  out  considerably. 

Then,  too,  the  falling  masts  had  accounted  for  several 
more. 

The  decks  fairly  ran  with  blood,  and  the  men  fought 
barefooted  to  prevent  their  slipping. 

Rodney  himself  leaped  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle 
and  fought  with  as  much  fury  as  Jones. 

Presently  the  British  captain  sighted  the  American 
commander. 

“Your  last  moment  has  come,  you  cursed  Yankee 
pirate !”  he  shouted,  as  he  sprang  straight  at  Jones. 

The  young  eagle  of  the  sea  parried  the  terrific  blow 
Rodney  aimed  at  him  and  cut  under  his  guard. 

The  captain  of  the  Thunderer  was  prepared  for  this^  and 
avoided  the  thrust  by  stepping  back. 

Jones  was  no.t  slow  to  follow  up  the  momentary  ad¬ 
vantage  this  gave  him. 

The  next  instant  Rodney  received  his  death  thrust. 

As  he  fell  a  huge  black  sailor,  for  the  British  ships 
always  carried  several  negro  hands,  rushed  at  Jones  with 
a  capstan  bar. 

Jimmie,  who  had  kept  close  to  Jones’  side  all  through 
the  fight,  saw  the  impending  blow. 

The  boy  drew  his  pistol  and  fired  point-blank  at  the* 
black  giant. 

All  this  time  the  guns  of  the  Thunderer  had  been 
silent. 

Their  crews  had  all  been  needed  on  deck  to  repel  the 
desperate  attack  of  the  Americans. 

The  Alliance  in  the  meantime  had  not  ceased  to  pour 
in  her  deadly  fire. 

It  seemed  that  the  Thunderer  could  not  much  longer 
keep  afloat  under  such  a  terrific  grilling. 

As  yet,  however,  there  was  no  indication  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  vessel  was  foundering. 

Jones  had  no  time  to  breathe  more  than  a  hurried  word 


of  thanks  to  Jimmie  before  he  was  engaged  with  a  fresh 
enemy. 

How  he  longed  in  the  stress  of  the  fight  that  he  had 
Dale  by  his  side ! 

Between  the  two  men  there  had  always  existed  the 
very  strongest  affection,  and  it  gave  fresh  power  to  Jones’ 
arm  when  he  thought  that  he  was  fighting  not  only  for 
his  country,  though  that  was  sufficient  to  urge  him  to 
any  desperate  deed,  but  for  the  life  of  his  friend. 

After  Rodney  had  fallen  the  British  crew  seemed  to 
lose  heart. 

The  Yankees,  on  the  contrary,  fought  with  even  greater 
fierceness  in  proportion  as  the  Britishers  weakened. 

Slowly  the  men  of  the  Alliance  drove  their  enemies 
backward. 

It  was  no  easy  task,  however,  and  the  loss  of  life  on 
both  sides  was  tremendous. 

Suddenly  an  incident  occurred  that  made  things  look 
black  indeed  for  the  Yankees. 

On  the  stern  of  the  Thunderer  were  two  nine-pounders 
ready  loaded. 

They  were  placed  in  such  a  position  that  they  could, 
when  fired,  sweep  the  decks  of  the  British  vessel  from 
stem  to  stem. 

This  arrangement  was  an  idea  of  Rodney’s,  and,  had 
the  commander  of  the  Thunderer  been  alive,  he  would 
have  been  delighted  to  see  the  use  which  one  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  crew  was  about  to  make  of  them. 

The  Britishers  had  by  this  time  been  driven  too  far  back 
for  the  guns  to  harm  them  when  fired. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  were  trained  directly  on  the 
Yankees. 

At  this  juncture  a  British  sailor  leaped  onto  the  poop- 
deck  and  seized  the  lanyard. 

He  meant  to  blow  the  Americans  out  of  existence. 

“Die,  rebels !”  he  cried. 

It  seemed  that  all  was  over. 

The  man’s  fingers  twitched  on  the  string  that  would 
hurl  the  guns’  murderous  contents  into  the  midst  of  Jones’ 
men. 

Suddenly  he  threw  his  hands  above  his  head  and  fell 
dead  to  the  deck.  His  backbone  was  shattered  bv  a  bullet. 
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The  man  who  had  fired  the  shot  appeared  over  the 
stem  railing  of  the  Thunderer. 

It  was*Biddle,  of  the  Pallas! 

A  score  of  his  men  followed  him. 

They  cheered  furiously  as  they  fell  on  the  remnant  of 
the  British  crew. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  no  one  had  seen  the  brave 
young  officer,  who  had  managed  to  rig  up  his  shattered 
mainmast  temporarily,  approach  the  Thunderer. 

His  arrival  was  timely. 

The  sight  of  the  cheering  Yankee  tars  was  too  much 

for  the  British. 

% 

They  made  a  half-hearted  resistance  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments. 

All  of  them,  however,  realized  that  it  was  useless  to  try 
and  keep  up  the  fight,  while  the  Yankees  had  fresh  heart 
put  into  them  by  the  timely  appearance  of  Biddle  and  his 

men. 

They  fought  with  the  vigor  of  fresh  men. 

At  last  when  the  British  were  driven,  a  huddled  mass, 
into  a  corner  of  the  deck,  Jones  stepped  forward. 

“You  have  fought  like  brave  men,”  he  said;  “it  is  no 
disgrace  for  you  to  surrender.” 

A  grizzled  old'British  sailor  stepped  forward. 

“Right  you  are,  master,  but  we  heard  you  never  gave 
quarter.” 

“We  give  quarter,”  was  Jones’  reply,  “but  no  man  of 
my  crew  has  ever  asked  for  it.” 

“Then  we  give  into  you,  eh,  mates?”  said  the  British 
tar,  addressing  his  fellows. 

“Ay,  ay,  mate,”  was  the  answer;  “no  use  to  fight  any 
longer.” 

The  prisoners  were  transferred  to  the  Alliance  and 
Pallas,  as  the  Vengeance  was  too  crippled  to  do  more  than 
hang  in  the  windward. 

Crawford,  however,  had  witnessed  the  progress  of  the 
battle. 

When  he  saw  the  British  ensign  hauled  down  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  run  up  in  its  place— -this  was  Jimmie’s 
work — led  his  men  in  frantic  cheers. 

Jones  saw  that  the  ensign  of  the  Vengeance  was  halted 

halfway  up. 


J.t  was  his  notification  of  Griffin’s  death. 

“Poor  fellow,”  he  murmured,  forgetting  that  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Vengeance  had  almost  lost  the  battle  for 
him  by  his  refusal  to  obey  orders. 

While  he  still  gazed  at  the  crippled  ship  a  loud  cry 
ran  along  the  deck  of  the  Thunderer ; 

“Save  yourselves !  The  ship  is  sinking.” 

At  that  moment  Jones  remembered  they  had  not  found 
Dale! 

His  lieutenant  was  a  prisoner  on  the  sinking  vessel. 

'••/  ,  T— r~  - 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FACING  DEATH. 

In  the  course  of  his  career  at  sea  Jones  had  met  with 
many  trying  situations. 

It  seemed  to  him,  however,  that  he  had  never  been  called 
upon  to  face  such  a  dilemma  as  now  confronted  him. 

There  was  no  question  that  the  Thunderer  was  sinking 
fast. 

She  had  been  riddled  by  the  guns  of  the  Alliance  till 
her  lower  decks  were  reduced  to  splinters. 

The  vessel,  in  fact,  was  nothing  more  than  a  sieve. 

The  sea  rushed  through  her  riven  sides  in  torrents. 

If  anything  was  to  be  done  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost. 

Jones  made  up  his  mind  in  a  flash. 

The  precious  dispatches  in  his  desk  in  his  cabin  were 
safe. 

0 

He  would  save  Dale  cost  what  it  might. 

A  wounded  officer  lay  a  short  distance  from  him. 

The  man  was  breathirig  his  last. 

Jones  rushed  up  to  him,  and,  stooping  over  the  dying 

# 

man,  he  asked : 

“Where  is  the  American  imprisoned  ?” 

It  was  a  random  shot,  for  Dale  might  be  dead. 

Jones  meant  to  make  sure,  though,  before  he  left  the 
foundering  ship. 

The  expiring  officer  looked  up  at  him  with  glazed 
eyes. 

“The  American  prisoner?”  he  repeated,  slowly. 

“Yes,  Lieut.  Dale.” 
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“He  was  shot  at  sunrise 

Jones’  face  blanched. 

“No,”  the  dying  man  corrected  himself,  “he  was  to  be 
shot  at  sunrise,  but  we  gave  chase  to  his  ship.” 

“Where  is  he  now?” 

“In  the  brig.”  \ 

“Where  is  that?” 

“On  the  ’tween  decks.” 

Paul  Jones  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief;  the  water  had  not 
yet  reached  the  ’tween  decks.  He  might  still  be  in  time. 

“One  moment,”  exclaimed  the  officer,  as  Jones  turned 
to  enter  the  companion  way. 

“Yes,  what  is  it?” 

“You  are  Paul  Jones?” 

“Yes.” 

“Will  you  shake  my  hand  ?” 

“Surely,”  Jones  stooped  over  the  dying  man  whose  eyes 
were  fast  glazing. 

“I  have  wronged  you  greatly,”  said  the  wounded  man ; 
“they  told  me  that  you  were  a  pirate  and  a  coward;  you 
are  the  greatest  seaman  I  have  ever  seen.  Good-by.” 

He  fell  back  with  a  groan,  dead. 

Jones  gently  covered  him  with  the  ensign  Jimmie  had 
hauled  down. 

“The  bitter  part  of  war  comes  when  the  battle  is 
over,”  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  hastily  descended  the 
companion. 

He  reached  the  ’tween  decks  in  the  nick  of  time. 

Already  the  water  was  covering  the  deck,  and  he  had 
scarcely  a  moment  to  lose. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  ship  was  taking  in  water 
faster  every  moment. 

He  would  have  put  the  prisoners  at  work  on  the  pumps, 
but  it  would  have  been  hopeless  to  try  and  check  the  tor- 
rents  that  poured  in  through  the  leaks. 

At  last  he  reached  the  door  of  the  brig. 

The  water  was  by  this  time  up  to  his  knees. 

His  heart,  despite  his  coolness,  beat  fast  as  he  pounded 
at  the  door  with  the  butt  of  his  pistol.  • 

He  could  have  cried  aloud  with  joy  as  a  voice  from  the 
inside  shouted : 

“What  has  happened?” 


“Thank  God  you  live,  Dale!”  exclaimed  Jones. 

“Is  that  you,  Jones?  I  knew  you  would  not  let  me 
die  like  a  rat  in  a  trap,”  came  Dale’s  voice. 

The  young  commodore  was,  however,  now  face  to  face 
with  another  difficulty. 

The  door  was  locked,  and  he  had  not  the  key. 

Every  moment  the  water  was  gaining. 

.  It  was  cruel,  after  all  that  he  had  been  through,  to  have 
to  give  up  within  sight  of  his  goal. 

Desperately  he  looked  about  him. 

Was  there  nothing  with  which  he  could  batter  the  door 
down  ? 

“For  Heaven’s  sake  do  not  delay,  Jones,”  came  the 
voice  of  Dale  at  this  moment. 

Suddenly  it  flashed  across  Jones  that  he  held  in  his 
hand  the  means  to  open  the  door  and  rescue  his  lieutenant. 

His  pistol. 

Jones  could  have  cursed  his  foolishness  as  he  thought 
of  the  time  he  had  wasted. 

“Stand  away  from  the  door,  Dale,”  he  cried,  as  he  drew 
the  trigger. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“Blow  the  lock  off!” 

A  shot  rang  out  and  the  lock  was  shattered. 

Dale,  his  face  pale  and  his  clothes  disordered,  rushed 
into  his  friend’s  arms. 

“Thank  God,  you  were  not  too  late !” 

“How  did  they  come  to  make  you  prisoner?” 

“I  had  got  the  first  hole  nearly  through  when  a  sentry 
took  it  into  his  head  to  come  below.  They  were  going 
to  hang  me  at  daybreak.” 

I  know,  old  fellow,  but  they  have  changed  their  minds ; 
what  of  the  boat  ?” 

“They  sank  her  and  killed  the  crew !” 

They  reached  the  companion,  by  which  Jones  had 
descended,  with  the  water  waist  deep. 

As  they  gained  the  deck  the  crews  of  the  Pallas  and  the 
gallant  Alliance  broke  into  loud  and  prolonged  cheering. 

Jones  had  been  missed,  and  they  feared  he  had  lost  his 
life. 

When,  however,  he  reappeared  with  Dale,  their  jov 
knew  no  bounds. 
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Jimmie  ran  to  one  of  the  two-pounders  and  discharged 
it  in  a  joyous  salute. 

Xo  one  reprimanded  him  for  this  ^act  of  insubordina¬ 
tion. 

Suddenly,  before  anyone  could  dream  that  such  a 
thing  was  to  take  place  so  quickly,  the  Thunderer  gave  a 
sudden  lurch. 

Her  bow  reared  up  till  her  bowsprit  pointed  to  the  sky. 

For  a  moment  she  stood  poised  so. 

The  figures  of  Jones  and  Dale  were  outlined  on  her 
deck. 

Suddenly  she  sank  like  a  flash,  bearing  with  her  the  two 
heroes. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIFE. 

Down  into  the  swirling  vortex  of  waters  the  two  men 
shot. 

They  were  drawn  by  the  irresistible  force  of  the  sink¬ 
ing  ship. 

It  seemed  as  though  they  would  never  stop  sinking. 

The  waters  roared  with  the  noise  of  thunder. 

Their  heads  seemed  about  to  burst  under  the  terrible 
pressure. 

Would  it  never  stop? 

There  is  a  point,  however,  below  which  ships  will  not 
go  down. 

As  the  Thunderer’s  hull  reached  this  point  she  began 
to  sink  less  rapidly. 

A  few  moments  more  and  the  bodies  of  the  almost  ex¬ 
hausted  men  shot  to  the  surface. 

Jones  grasped  a  piece  of  floating  timber  and  drew  Dale 
up  beside  him.  * 

It  was  not  long  before  they  were  sighted  from  the 

# 

Alliance  and  a  boat  put  out  to  their  rescue. 

\ 

In  a  short  time  they  ftood  once  more  on  the  deck  of  the 
brave  old  ship.  • 

The  crew  came  forward  in  a  body  to  press  Jones/ 

hand. 

All  considerations  of  discipline  were  waived  for  the 
moment  in  the  general  rejoicing. 
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‘’Serve  all  hands  an  extra  allowance  of  grog,”  Jones 
ordered  Skaggs,  when  the  rejoicing  had  somewhat  abated. 

“That’s  the  commander  for  you,”  said  old  Cuff,  to  the 
rest  of  the  men ;  “fights  like  a  tiger,  but  never  forgets 
his  men  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  glory.” 

It  was  indeed  a  victory  to  be  proud  of. 

Of  the  two  leviathans  that  had  threatened  them  during 
the  night  neither  remained  afloat. 

For  the  vessel  Jones  had  scuttled  had  sunk  during  the 
engagement  of  the  Thunderer. 

The  loss  to  the  Americans  had  been  tremendous,  and 
the  damage  to  their  ships  was  considerable. 

Biddle  had  managed  to  patch  up  the  Pallas  so  that  she 
was  in  trim  for  the  long  voyage  to  America. 

The  condition  of  the  Alliance  was,  however,  a  matter 
of  some  concern. 

0  / 

Her  decks  had  been  literally  plowed  by  the  shot  of  the 

British. 

Nor  were  her  masts  in  much  better  condition. 

The  spars  were  riddled  with  shot,  and,  in  case  of  a 
blow,  they  would  not  have  carried  a  shred  of  canvas. 

What  gave  Jones  the  most  serious  anxiety,  however, 
was  the  condition  of  her  hull. 

When  the  well  was  sounded  it  was  found  to  show  that 
she  had  eight  feet  of  water  in  the  hold. 

The  prisoners  were  at  once  set  to  work  on  the  pumps. 

A  second  observation,  however,  showed  that  despite 
their  efforts  the  water  was  gaining  on  them. 

Jones  Was  compelled  to  realize,  with  a  heartache,  that 
the  gallant  ship  was  going  down  fast. 

It  would  not  be  long  before  she  would  share  the  ocean 
grave  of  the  vessels  she  had  fought  so  valiantly. 

The  work  of  transferring  the  crew  and  prisoners  to  the 
Vengeance  was  at  once  begun. 

By  the  time  this  work  was  finished  the  vessel’s  bulwarks 
were  almost  level  with  the  water. 

Her  crew  had  evacuated  just  in  time.  m 

From  the  deck  of  the  Vengeance  they  watched  the  death 
of  the  gallant  ship. 

She  sank  as  quietly  as  though  dropping  off  to  rest  till 
the  water  had  completely  covered  her  decks. 
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The  sky  was  red  with  the  dying  day  and  the  sun  seemed 
to  linger,  a  flaming,  rayless  ball,  till  the  ocean  tragedy 
was  consummated.  i 

Suddenly  she  gave  a  plunge. 

Her  bow  shot  under  the  water. 

Down  she  went  to  join  the  ships  she  had  fought  so 
bravely. 

The  last  sight  they  had  of  her  was  the  ensign. 

It  floated  from  the  mainmast. 

The  last  rays  of  the  sinking  sun  illumined  the  emblem 
of  liberty  as*Paul  Jones’  flagship  sank  beneath  the  waves 
forever. 

Jones  turned  to  Dale  with  a  sigh. 

“Poor  old  ship,”  he  said,  “she  served  me  well,  Dale. 
When  we  come  to  die  may  it  be  with'  as  honorable  a  record 
as  she  carries  with  her  to  her  grave.” 

A  % 

As  for  Cuff  and  Jimmie  their  emotion  was  less  re¬ 
strained  than  that  of  their  leader. 

The  old  man  and  the  boy  fairly  sobbed  in  each  other’s 
arms. 

At  any  other  time  the  display  of  such  weakness,  as  the 
crew  deemed  it,  would  have  caused  them  unmerciful 
quizzing. 

To  the  sailor,  however,  the  death  of  the  ship  he  has 
come  to  regard  as  a  sentient  being  is  a  serious  matter. 

The  sea  is  a  lonely  place  and  the  loss  of  a  ship  out  of  a 

f- 

squadron,  especially  one  as  small  as  that  of  the  young 

\ 

American  commander,  seems  like  parting  from  an  old  and 
dear  friend. 

It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  the  sea  is  no  place  for 
lingering  regrets. 

Dark  had  hardly  fallen  before  the  crews  of  both  ves¬ 
sels  were  hard  at  work  repairing  the  battered  ships. 

All  night  they  worked  by  the  light  of  great  battle  lan¬ 
terns. 

They  were  all  desperately  tired,  but  being  in  hostile 
waters  at  any  moment  the  ability  to  use  their  sails  might 
be  imperative. 

Men  lay  down  and  slept  the  deep  sleep  of  exhaustion  as 
they  worked. 

Sailors  can  do  with  little  rest,  however,  and  a  few  min¬ 
utes  sufficed  to  refresh  the  most  worn  out  of  them. 


Jones  himself  was  everywhere,  encouraging  and  di¬ 
recting. 

By  dawn  they  had  the  ships  in  some  sort  of  order. 

The  shattered  spars  of  the  Vengeance  were  patched  so 
that  they  would  bear  sail,  even  if  they  did  not  look  very 
presentable. 

By  dawn  the  two  ships  spread  their  shot-riddled  canvas 
and  stood  away  down  channel. 

They  gave  the  coast  a  wide  berth  and  in  due  time  passed 
•  the  Lizard,  too  far  out  to  be  sighted,  of  course,  and 
shaped  a  course  for  America. 

The  wind  held  fair  for  many  days,  and  old  Bill  Cuff 
declared  their  friends  had  got  hold  of  the  tow  rope  and 
were  pulling  them  home  to  their  native  land  for  all  they 
were  worth. 

As  for  Jones,  he  handled  the  precious  dispatches  twenty 
times  a  day. 

They  meant  much  to  him,  and  more  to  his  adopted 
country. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  BRIG. 

Things  went  on  in  this  manner  till  they  ,  reached  the 
Azores. 

Early  one  morning  Jones  came  on  deck  to  be  greeted  by 
the  officer  of  the  watch  with  the  news  that  a  sail  had 
been  sighted,  right  on  the  bow. 

The  young  American  turned  his  telescope  on  the  vessel. 

He  made  her  out  to  be  a  brig. 

From  the  trim  of  her  yards  and  general  appearance  she 
seemed  to  be  a  ship  of  war,  but  of  what  nation  they  were 
as  yet  too  far  off  to  ascertain. 

Jones  ordered  the  Pallas  to  be  signaled  that  he  intended 

\ 

to  give  chase. 

The  sloop  was  a  slower  vessel  than  the  Vengeance,  and. 
from  what  he  could  judge,  the  brig  was  a  Aver. 

It  would  take  all  the  sailing  the  Vengeance  had  in  her 
to  overhaul  her. 

With  her  patched  spars,  too,  the  Yankee  vessel  was  at 
a  disadvantage. 

Jones  did  not  dare  trust  them  with  too  much  canvas. 
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Still,  even  under  the  plain  sail,  which  was  all  she  could 
safely  carry,  the  Vengeance  bowled  along  at  a  lively  clip. 

As  the  day  wore  on  a  purple  shadow  appeared  above 
the  horizon  which  Jones  made  out  to  be  the  Azores. 

This  is  a  group  of  islands  situated  in  mid-Atlantic. 

Toward  these  the  vessel  seemed  to  be  making. 

She  did  not  appear  to  be  in  any  hurry. 

The  Vengeance  was  rapidly  overhauling  her;  but  still 
the  strange  brig  broke  out  no  extra  canvas. 

Jones  could  now  see  with  the  aid  of  the  glass  that  she 
was  not  a  ship  of  war,  for  the  sweep  of  her  low^black 
sides  was  unbroken  by  gun  ports. 

Nevertheless,  her  canvas  seemed  too  snowy  and  its 
spread  too  great  for  her  to  be  an  ordinary  sober  trader. 

Besides  that,  the  rake  of  her  masts  and  her  beautifully 
modeled  hull  bespoke  her  to  be  engaged  in  some  more 
exciting  trade. 

‘Til  wager  a  keg  of  rum,”  said  old  Bill  Cuff,  who 
with  the  rest  of  the  men  was  watching  the  chase  eagerly, 
“that  she  is  a  British  privateer.” 

“If  she  is,  it  means  that  we  will  get  rich  prize  money, 
doesn’t  it?”  asked  Jimmie. 

The  others  bent  forward  to  catch  old  Bill’s  reply. 

“If  we  catch  her,  lad,”  he  said. 

A  general  laugh  went  up  at  Jimmie’s  expense. 

Much  the  same  conversation  was  passing  between  Jones 
and  Dale  on  the  quarter-deck. 

“What  do  you  make  of  her,  Dale?”  asked  Jones,  after 
they  had  both  taken  a  prolonged  spell  at  the  glass. 

“In  my  opinion  she  is  one  of  those  so-called  privateers, 
in  reality  nothing  but  pirates,  that  the  British  are  using 
to  harass  us.” 

“That  is  exactly  my  idea.” 

“You  mean  to  run  her  down,  then.” 

“If  she  is  indeed  one  of  those  pestilent  craft  it  is  our 
dhty  to  rid  the  seas  of  her.” 

“We  will  soon  see  what  she  is.  Tell  Skaggs  to  give 
her  a  shot  from  the  bow  chaser.” 

The  gain  spoke  and  a  shot  went  skimming  over  the  sea 
toward  the  strange  brig. 

(~ )f  course  she  was  out  of  range,  but  Jones  relied  on  the 
shot  to  show  her  that  he  meant  business. 


At  the  same  moment  as  the  gun  had  been  fired  the 
Vengeance  had  broken  out  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  brig  paid  no  more  attention  than  if  she  had  been 

%  % 

alone  on  the  sea. 

“That  is  queer,”  said  Dale;  “what  can  she  be  trying 
to  do  ?” 

“It  shows  as  clear  as  print  that  $  there  is  something 
wrong  with  her,”  said  Jones. 

“How  do  you  guess  that  ?” 

“If  she  were  a  peaceful  trader  she  would  show  her 
colors,  would  she  not?” 

“It  is  the  custom  of  the  sea.” 

“Very  well,  then,  in  the  event  that  she  was  a  war  ship 
she  would  also  have  shown  her  ensign  in  defiance  or  re¬ 
plied  to  our  fire.” 

“Yes,”  assented  Dale,  somewhat  puzzled  at  all  this  logic. 

t 

“We  have  then  only  one  supposition  left.  She  is  a 
privateer.” 

The  words  had  hardly  left  his  lips  when  Dale  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

“See,  she  has  run  up  her  colors !” 

Jones  turned  the  glass  on  them. 

“Well,  this  beats  me,”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  handed  the 
glass  to  Dale. 

The  latter  also  uttered  an  exclamation  as  he  saw  the 
color  of  the  bunting  the  strange  vessel  flew. 

In  the  bow  the  gunner  was  ramming  home  another 
charge. 

He  was  getting  ready  to  fire  Another  shot  at  the  craft 
ahead. 

“Don’t  fire  yet,  my  lad,”  cried  Jones,  holding  up  his 
hand  to  check  him. 

The  man  looked  up  in  surprise. 

“Not  fire,  sir,  did  you  say?”  he  asked,  in  astonishment. 

“Yes,  the  brig  is  flying  the  American  flag,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  fire  on  her  till  I  have  ascertained  whether  or  no 
she  is  sailing  under  false  colors.” 

They  were  now  near  enough  for  every  man  of  the  crew 
to  see  that  the  stranger  brig  was  indeed  flying  the  Yankee 
emblem. 

“Jest  the  same  she  has  a  very  un-American  look  to  me,” 
remarked  Jones  to  Dale,  who  stood  beside  him. 
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The  lieutenant  nodded. 

He  thought  so,  too. 

The  brig  kept  right  on  her  course. 

With  the  exception  of  breaking  out  her  colors  or  the 
colors  she  wanted  Jones  to  think  were  hers,  she  had  given 
no  other  indication  that  she  was  even  aware  of  the  ex^ 
istence  of  the  Vengeance, 

The  coast  was  now  quite  near. 

They  could  see  that  the  brig  was  making  for  a  group  of 
islands,  from  which  long  reefs  ran  out  in  every  direction. 

It  seemed  a  perilous  place  to  take  a  ship, 

The  brig,  however,  kept  right  on  her  course. 

Those  on  board  seemed  to  know  the  coast  well. 

At  all  events,  they  showed  no  signs  of  shortening^  sail. 

Nor  did  they  alter  their  course. 

The  Atlantic  waves  were  breaking  in  clouds  of  spray 
on  the  reefs. 

Here  and  there  were  narrow  openings  leading  into 
smooth  water  beyond,  and  for  one  of  these  openings  the 
brig  was  making. 

It  was  so  narrow  that  there  seemed  hardly  room  to  take 
a  ship  through. 

The  brig  never  slackened  for  an  instant. 

“By  my  soul,  they  are  going  to  slam  her  right  through 
that  opening!”  exclaimed  Dale. 

* 

“They  must  be  mad,”  he  cried  the  next  moment. 

“There  is  a  good  deal  of  method  in  their  madness,”  ob¬ 
served  Jones,  who  had  been  watching  the  brig  closely. 
“The  water  in  there  is  deep  enough  to  float  a  ship  of  war.” 

“Shall  I  give  orders  to  shorten  sail,  sir?”  asked  Dale, 

It  seemed  to  the  first  lieutenant  that  they  were  quite 
close  enough  to  the  reefs. 

Jones  was  standing  on  the  taffrail  holding  on  by  a 
backstay. 

In  his  free  hand  he  held  the  telescope. 

He  trained  it  on  the  brig  before  he  replied. 

Then  he  turned  to  Dale  with  a  face  full  of  excitement. 

“That  brig  is  a  British  privateer;  I  am  sure  of  it!”  he 
exclaimed. 

“How  can  you  tell  her  nationality  ?” 

“There  is  something  that  tells  a  man  who  has  followed 
the  sea  as  long  as  I  have,  Dale,  the  nationality  of  a  ves- 


sH,  even  if  she  does  try  to  hide  it  under  false  colois;  be¬ 
sides,  her  decks  are  crowded  with  prisoners.” 

“But  what  are  we  to  do?”  objected  Dale. 

“Do,”  repeated  Jonesv  “keep  right  on  and  run  her 
aboard.” 

“You  mean  to  follow  her  through  the  reef?” 

“She  has  Yankee  prisoners  aboard,  I  am  certain,  and, 
were  she  to  run  for  the  gates  of  hades,  I’d  follow  her,” 
was  the  firm  reply. 

At  the  same  moment  the  brig  fired  one  of  her  stern 
guns.  • 

The  shot 'struck  the  forecastle  of  the  Vengeance  fair 
and  square, 

A  shower  of  splinters  flew  up,  and  two  men  fell  dead. 

A  dangerous  light  shone  in  Jones'  eyes.. 

He  set  his  lips  firmly. 

“What  say  you,  men?”  he  cried.  Shall  we  follow  her?” 

“Ay,”  cried  old  Bill  Cuff,  “we  will  pay  the  cowards  out 
for  our  comrades’  death.” 

A  roar  of  assent  went  up  from  the  crew  at  his  words. 

As  its  echoes  died  away  the  brig  shot  through  the  open¬ 
ing  in  the  reef. 

A  second  later  the  men  on  the  Vengeance  broke  into  a 
cheer  as  Paul  Jones’  vessel  followed  in  her  wake. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  THE  BRIG. 

It  was  evident  that  the  brig  meant  to  show  fight. 

As  soon  as  she  had  fired  the  shot  that  had  awakened 
Paul  Jones’  wrath  she  opened  a  double  row  of  ports  in 
her  side. 

They  had  been  invisible  before,  but  they  looked  formid¬ 
able  enough  now  that  they  were  open  and  showed  a  double 
tier  of  grinning  brass  cannon. 

The  deck  of  the  brig  now  swarmed  with  people. 

Some  of  them  were  dressed  like  sailors,  but  others  wore 
the  garb  of  landsmen. 

It  was  this  that  had  led  Jones  fo  think,  rightly,  that 
they  were  prisoners. 

They  seemed  to  have  been  captured  on  some  passenger¬ 
laden  vessel. 
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The  privateer  apparently  meant  to  put  them  ashore  at 
the  Azores. 

This  meant  practically  marooning*  them. 

True,  there  were  small  settlements  at  that  time  on  the 
larger  islands  of  the  group. 

The  others,  however,  were  uninhabited. 

Few  vessels  but  war  ships' called  there. 

A  worse  place  to  be  cast  away  on,  unless  upon  a  desert 
island,  could  not  be  imagined. 

It  seemed  to  those  on  the  Vengeance  that  some  of  the 
people  on  the  privateer’s  deck  were  making*  signals  to 
them. 

This  spurred  Jones  on  in  his  determination  to  rescue 
them  at  all  hazards. 

He  was  to  have  no  easy  task,  though, 

The  privateer  was  well  manned  and  armed. 

The  poor  Vengeance,  on  the  other  hand,  had  come  out 
of  her  engagement  with  the  British  in  bad  shape. 

Of  her  starboard  battery  only  two  nine-pounders  were 
in  condition  to  use. 

Her  deck  guns  were  crippled. 

As  to  hands  she  had  barely  enough  to  handle  her,  with 
the  exception  of  the  prisoners,  who  were  not  likely  to  be 
of  much  use  in  a  fight  against  their  own  countrymen. 

Nevertheless,  Jones  did  not  hesitate  a  moment. 

The  privateer  had  now  hove  to  and  seemed  to  be  await¬ 
ing  the  onslaught  of  the  Yankee  with  calm  indifference. 

She  had  broken  out  her  colors  and  flaunted  the  red  cross 
of  St.  George. 

Jones  decided  not  to  risk  sending  his  ship  to  the  bottom, 
but  to  attack  in  the  boats. 

Small  boats  offer  less  of  a  target  to  the  guns  of  a  vessel. 

It  is  hard  for  a  ship  to  sufficiently  depress  her  guns  to 
get  their  range. 

Even  then,  if  the  boat  moves  rapidly,  she  does  not  offer 
much  of  a  target, 

Jones’  crew  were  adepts  at  this  method  of  attack. 

They  sent  the  boats  flying  through  the  water. 

The  helmsmen  kept  them  on  a  zigzag  course,  so  that  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  hit  them. 

A  volley  of  musketry  rattled  about  the  little  craft,  but 
that  was  a  game  at  which  two  could  play. 


Jones’  marksmen  stood  up  in  the  boats  and  swept  the 
deck  of  the  privateer. 

Several  of  her  men  fell. 

Then  the  fire  of  the  heavy  guns  ceased  and  the  brig’s 
people  seemed  to  have  determined  on  some  new  plan  of 
defense. 

“They  mean  to  drop  grenades  into  the  boats,”  exclaimed 
Jones. 

“In  that  case,  we  are  lost,” 

It  was  Dale  who  spoke. 

“By  no  means,”  said  Jones;  “there  is  a  simple  way  of 
avoiding  the  grenades.” 

“How,  for  instance?” 

“By  pulling  round  under  the  stern.” 

“Yes.” 

“The  projection  of  her  counter  will  protect  us.” 

“And  we  board  her  ?” 

“By  the  stern  chains.” 

Two  men  fell  back  from  their  oars  wounded  before  the 
boat  got  under  the  stern  of  the  brig. 

Jones  and  Dale  took  the  stricken  men’s  places. 

Neither  of  them  shirked  when  there  was  duty  to  be 
performed. 

They  managed  to  get  the  boats  under  the  shelter  of 
the  brig’s  counter  without  further  accident. 

Jones  at  once  sprang  into  the  stern  chains, 

“Dale,  you  will  take  half  the  crew  and  pull  round  to  the 
bow  and  attack  them  from  behind  as.soon  as  you  hear  they 
are  busy  with  me.” 

“I  am  to  leave  you,  captain  ?” 

“Yes,  the  attack  from  the  bow  may  win  us  the  fight. 
They  will  think  when  we  swarm  over  from  the  stern  that 
the  whole  boat’s  crew  is  engaged.  When  they  find  out 
their  mistake  it  will  throw  them  in  a  panic.” 

The  intrepid  young  commander,  followed  by  Bill  Cuff 
and  Jimmie  and  half  a  dozen  sailors,  sprang  to  the  deck 
of  the  brig. 

The  handful  of  brave  Americans  at  once  found  them¬ 
selves  facing  a  score  or  more  of  hard-faced  privateers- 

i 

men. 

It  was  a  motley  crew. 

There  were  Malays,  Chinamen,  Lascars  and  negroes. 
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So  far  as  Jones  could  see,  there  were  not  more  than  four 
or  five  white  men  in  the  privateer’s  crew. 

These  men  were  officers. 

The  polyglot  crew  was  armed  with  every  conceivable 
weapon. 

They  wielded  Malay  creeses  and  Chinese  war  axes,  but, 
doubtless  as  a  precautionary  measure  in  case  of  a  mutiny, 
only  the  officers  carried  firearms. 

The  men  of  the  Alliance ,  on  the  other  hand,  were  well 
armed  with  muskets  and  pistols. 

Moreover,  they  knew  how  to  use  them. 

They  were  not  long  in  showing  this. 

At  their  first  volley  several  of  the  privateersmen  fell. 

The  rest  wavered. 

Their  officers  beat  them  with  the  butts  of  their  pistols 
and  the  flats  of  their  swords. 

As  yet  not  one  of  Jones’  men  had  received  so  much  as 
a  scratch. 

Urged  by  the  officers,  the  crew  made  one  more  charge 
at  the  handful  of  Americans. 

The  Yankees,  by  this  time,  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
reload,  and  they  fired  a  withering  volley  into  the  yelling 
savages  of  the  privateer. 

At  the  same  moment  there  was  a  cheer  from  the  bow 
and  Dale,  followed  by  his  men,  swept  down  on  the  already 
demoralized  privateersmen. 

The  sight  of  the  fresh  detachment  of  Yankees,  cheering 
as  if  to  split  their  lungs,  was  too  much  for  the  mixed 
crew. 

Ignoring  the  curses  of  their  officers,  they  threw  down 
their  weapons. 

They  refused  to  fight  any  longer. 

The  privateer  brig  was  at  Paul  Jones’  mercy. 

Her  hull  was  undamaged. 

The  young  leader  had  gained  a  splendid  prize. 

When  the  crew  had  been  secured  and  the  officers  dis¬ 
armed,  Jones  and  Dale  began  a  search  of  the  vessel. 

The  cabin,  which  was  the  first  place  they  entered, 
showed  every  evidence  of  luxury. 

It  was  furnished  in  a  manner  that  showed  that  many 
ships,  of  every  nationality,  had  been  plundered  to  gain  the 
costly  furnishings  that  decorated  it. 


A  carved  rosewood  desk  stood  in  one  corner  of  the 
place. 

Jones  pried  the  lock  open  with  his  sword. 

The  first  thing  that  met  his  eye  was  a  bundle  of  official 
papers. 

He  glanced  at  them. 

Then  he  turned  to  Dale,  with  a  smile. 

“Just  as  I  thought,”  he  said,  “letters  of  marque  from  his 
gracious  majesty,  George  the  Third.  An  excuse  for  prac¬ 
ticing  piracy  as  bold  as  any  since  the  time  of  Morgan.” 

The  two  Americans  were  destined  to  further  surprises, 
however. 

On  prying  open  a  desk,  a  perfect  cascade  of  rich  jewels 
fell  out  in  front  of  the  astonished  men’s  eyes. 

There  were  rubies  worth  a  perfect  fortune,  and  pearl 
and  diamond  necklaces  of  inestimable  value. 

“This  is  the  dower  of  a  princess,”  exclaimed  Jones. 

“Which  reminds  us,”  said  Dale,  “that  we  are  forgetting 
the  prisoners.” 

The  two  men  went  on  deck. 

The  prisoners  were  huddled  in  a  group  forward. 

There  were  twenty  or  more  of  them. 

They  showed  every  evidence  of  terror  as  the  two  Ameri¬ 
can  sailors  approached. 

It  was  a  matter  of  doubt  to  them,  poor  creatures, 
whether  they  had  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  other  per- 
secutors. 

Jones  saw  their  trepidation  and  advanced,  hat  in  hand, 
toward  them. 

This  mark  of  respect  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  women  among  them. 

One  of  these  was  an  elderly  lady  of  aristocratic  bear¬ 
ing. 

She  seemed  to  have  suffered  greatly. 

As  Jones  approached  she  fell  on  her  knees  and  begged 
him  to  offer  them  no  further  indignities. 

She  spoke  in  French,  a  language  which  Jones  spoke  as 
well  as  his  native  tongue. 

By  her  side  was  a  young  girl  of  striking  beauty. 

As  the  two  officers  of  the  Vengeance  approached  the 
group  of  captives  a  young  man  had  sprung  in  front  of  the 
girl,  as  if  to  protect  her  from  harm. 
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“There  is  a  romance  here.”  said  Jones  to  Dale,  in  a 
low  tone. 

Dale  nodded. 

The  story  the  old  woman  told  Jones  was  a  sad  one. 
The  prisoners  were  all  people  who  had  become  disturbed 
at  the  trouble  that  at  that  time  was  brewing  in  France, 
and  which  was  later  to  lead  to  the  revolution  and  the 
Reign  of  Terror. 

They  had,  therefore,  shipped  on  a  craft  bound  for  the 
French  West  Indies  in  order  to  avoid  the  storm  they  saw 
was  about  to  break. 

A  few  days  out  from  Brest  they  had  sighted  a  strange 

sail,  which  had  given  chase. 
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The  vessel  on  which  they  had  embarked  was  unarmed, 
save  for  a  few  small  cannon,  which  were  of  no  more 
avail  against  the  privateer  than  so  many  pea  shooters. 

After  a  brief  resistance  they  were  captured,  after  the 
captain  and  most  of  the  crew  had  been  slaughtered. 

Their  jewelry  was  stripped  from  the  women. 

Only  the  able-bodied  men  were  taken,  the  old  and  feeble 
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being  killed  without  mercy. 

They  understood,  from  what  was  overheard,  that  they 
were  all  to  be  sold  as  white  slaves  on  the  plantations  of 
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British  Guiana. 

A  more  horrible  fate  could  not  be  imagined. 

0 

The  destiny  of  a  white  slave  was  one  to  be  shuddered 

at. 

“You  need  fear  no  more,”  said  Jones,  as  he  faced  the 
miserable  captives,  “we  will  take  you  to  free  America.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

PLUM  DUFF  AND  A  FRENCHMAN, 

The  name  of  the  young  girl  was  Rene  de  la  Bache. 
Jones  learned  this  when  the  Vengeance  was  once  more 

at  sea. 

A  prize  crew  was  placed  aboard  the  captured  privateer, 
which  was  called  thg  Wasp. 

Beside  the  jewels  which  he  restored  to  their  owner, 
Mademoiselle  de  Bache,  Jones  had  found  enough  on  board 
th'-  Wasp  to  make  a  good  amount  of  prize  money  for 
each  of  the  crew  when  the  ship  was  paid  off. 
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The  young  commodore  never  took  any  share  of  the 
prize  money  himself. 

So  long  as  his  estates  in  Virginia  paid  enough  to  put  a 
uniform  on  his  back,  he  had  declared  that  everything  in 
the  way  of  extras  must  go  to  the  crew. 

The  brutal  captain  of  the  privateer  and  her  motley 
crew  of  cutthroats  he  had  left  behind  in  the  Azores  to  find 
their  way  to  the  settlements  as  best  they  could. 

They  had  a  boat  and  enough  provisions  to  last  them 
some  days. 

Paul  Jones,  therefore,  had  no  scruples  of  conscience  at 
leaving  them  to  work  out  their  own  salvation. 

For  several  days  after  leaving  the  Azores  affairs  pro¬ 
gressed  with  the  monotony  which  marks  fair  weather  at 
sea. 

Rene  and  her  lover,  Andre  Grandcorte,  built  castles  in 
the  air  about  their  future  life  in  America. 

For  Paul  Jones  had  persuaded  them  to  settle  in  the  new 
republic,  under  the  banner  of  freedom,  rather  than  cast 
their  lot  in  the  uncertain  fortunes  of  the  French  West 
Indies. 

Madame  de  la  Bache  entertained  Jones  and  his  officers 
with  long  tales  of  her  past  glory. 

The  old  lady  was  an  ardent  aristocrat. 

She  was,  however,  well  content  to  settle  in  Virginia, 
where  she  thought  her  grandeur  would  make  a  great  im¬ 
pression. 

Jones  was  far  too  polite  to  ever  appear  bored  by  the 
old  lady’s  garrulous  narratives. 

As  for  Madame  de  Bache,  she  was  fain  to  admit  that 
his  manners  were  far  better  than  she  would  have  expected 
from  a  red  Indian. 

For  the  majority  of  Europe  at  that  time  imagined  that 
the  colonists  were  little  more  than  savages. 

The  other  released  prisoners  were  enthusiastic  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  all  swore  to  take  up  arms  and  fight 
for  the  land  of  their  adoption  as  soon  as  they  should 
have  landed. 

They  seemed,  for  the  most  part,  an  agreeable  lot  of 
people,  and,  indeed,  they  were  far  too  grateful  for  their 
deliverance  to  make  any  criticism  of  their  treatment  on 
board  the  Vengeance. 
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There  was,  however,  one  exception. 

He  was  a  low-browed,  sinister-looking  individual. 

It  appeared  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  of  the 
crew  of  the  French  vessel  who  had  been  made1  a  prisoner 
by  the  privateer. 

The  rest  had  died  fighting  for  the  ship. 

On  this  account  he  was  shunned  by  the  others,  since 
they  felt  he  had  played  the  part  of  a  coward. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  seemed  to  have  no  love  for  his 
fellows. 

They  nicknamed  him  “La  Triste” — the  sad. 

Sad,  however,  was  not  as  good  a  word  to  describe  his 
nature  as  sullen. 

Jones  observed  that  wherever  he  went  the  fellow  eyed 
him. 

Once  or  twice  the  captain  of  the  Vengeance  had  no¬ 
ticed  the  man  hanging  about  his  cabin,  and  had  curtly 
ordered  him  away. 

The  man  had  always  obeyed  docilely  enough. 

Jones,  however,  decided  that  he  was  a  man  who  was 
worth  watching. 

There  was  something  in  his  manner  suggesting  that  his 
mind  harbored  some  dark  plan. 

What  this  might  be  Jones  could  not  imagine. 

He  kept  the  dispatches  in  his  pocket,  however,  not  dar¬ 
ing  to  leave  them  in  his  desk  after  he  had  noticed  La 
Triste  hanging  about. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  ‘some  days,  when  sud 
denly  there  came  a  crisis. 

The  crew  had  just  been  served  with  their  rations. 

The  food  was  plentiful,  but,  of  course,  not  of  the  most 
delicate  character. 

Ships’  larders  carried  little  for  the  crew  in  those  days 
but  salt  junk  and  ship  bread,  or  hard  biscuit. 

The  ex-sailor  of  the  French  vessel  had,  of  course,  been 
put  in  the  crew’s  mess. 

He  had  not  been  quartered  there  long,  however,  before 
he  began  to  grumble. 

He  thought  he  ought  to  receive  the  same  treatment  as 
the  rescued  passengers. 

They  were  quartered  in  the  stern  cabins  and  dined  at 
Jones’  table. 


The  crew  of  the  Vengeance  cordially  hated  the  grum 
bling  fellow. 

All  manner  of  tricks  were  played  on  him  until  his  life 
became  a  perfect  burden. 

Despite  all  this,  however,  he  seemed  to  dread  the 
thought  of  being  transferred  to  one  of  the  other  two  ships 
of  the  squadron. 

He  evidently  had  some  object  in  wishing  to  remain  on 
board  the  Vengeance. 

Had  he  not  had  a  strong  motive,  he  most  certainly 
would  have  taken  advantage  of  an  offer  Jones,  with  more 
pity  for  him  than  anything  else,  made  him,  to  have  him 
transferred  to  the  Pallas. 

On  this  particular  day — it  was  Sunday — the  cook  had 
served  out  to  the  crew  that  sea  delicacy  known  as  plum 
duff. 

This  is  the  sailor’s  treat,  and  the  hands  of  the  fore¬ 
castle  fell  to  on  the  dish  as  if  it  had  been  the  rarest  of 
delicacies. 

All,  that  is,  but  the  Frenchman. 

He  eyed  his  portion  for  some  time  in  a  disgusted  man- 
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ner. 

At  last  Jimmie,  whose  appetite  was  keen,  told  him  that 
if  he  did  not  feel  like  eating  it  he  could  hand  it  over. 

The  son  of  Gaul  uttered  a  howl  of  rage  at  this  and 
hurled  the  doughy  mass  across  the  table. 

He  had  always  suspected  the  boy  of  making  fun  of 
him. 

This  was  the  last  straw,  it  seemed  to  him. 

The  steaming  mass  of  pudding  did  not  reach  the  in 
tended  destination. 

Instead,  it  struck  old  Bill  Cuff  full  in  what  he  was 
pleased  to  term  his  deadlights,  meaning  thereby  his  eyes. 

“Dash  my  lee  scuppers !’’  he  roared,  in  a  rage.  “Where’s 
the  condemned  son  of  a  sea  cook  that  threw  that  boiled 
putty  ?” 

“It  was  Froggy  done  it,  I  seed  him  chuck  it  right  at 
yer  bloomin'  ’ead,“  said  an  Englishman,  a  deserter  from 
the  English  Navy,  where  the  floggings  he  had  received 
had  made  him  more  bitter  against  the  subjects  of  King 
George  than  the  Yankees  themselves. 
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Cuff’s  face  grew  purple. 

The  crew  set  up  a  whoop  of  delight. 

They  were  going  to  see  some  fun  now. 

Old  Bill  wiped  the  sticky  mass  out  of  his  optics  with  a 
deliberation  that  boded  ill  for  the  luckless  Frenchman. 

\\  hen  he  had  quite  finished  he  walked  slowly  round 
the  table  till  he  faced  the  pudding  thrower. 

“What  dyer  mean,  yer  offspring  of  perfidious  Gaul,” 
he  said,  his  face  the  color  of  a  turkey  gobbler’s,  “by  throw¬ 
ing  Christian  puddin’  about,  with  your  nasty  French 
digits,  as  if  it  was  too  good  fer  yer  'ristocratic  taste  ?” 

"Mats,  monsieur - ”  began  poor  Froggy. 

“Not  in  May,  or  any  other  month,”  roared  old  Bill, 
“will  I  see  puddin’  thrown  about  this  yer  fos’sle,  ’specially 
when  it  lands  in  my  eye,”  he  added,  pathetically. 

The  Frenchman  spread  his  hands  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

“Chimeee - ” 

“Now  don’t  yer  go  a-tryin’  ter  tell  me  Jimmie  did  anv 
such  thing ;  the  young  monkey  has  too  much  respect  for 
his  wenerable  seniors  ter  do  that.” 

La  Triste  turned  a  sickly  pallor.  He  understood  he  was 
being  quizzed,  but  not  being  able  to  speak  English,  or  un¬ 
derstand  very  much  of  it,  was  unable  to  see  the  point  of 
the  joke. 

Indeed,  had  he  been  a  master  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  have  assisted  his  sense 
of  humor. 
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Bill  turned  to  the  crew,  who  stood  about  delighted  at 
the  baiting  of  the  unfortunate  Frenchman. 

“Well,  my  lads,”  he  said,  “this  yer  prisoner  is  con- 
wicted  of  chuckin’  a  hunk  pf  duff  at  yer  honorable  bos’un. 

“Such  weepins  is  barred  by  all  the  rules  of  civilized 
warfare;  besides,  while  duff  is  werry  good  on  a  plate,  it 
ain’t  the  best  thing  fer  the  optics,  ’specially  when  warm ; 
once  more  I  asks  ver  what  is  ter  be  ther  fate  of  this  yer 
son  of  Gaul?” 

“Hang  him.” 

“Make  a  jewel  block  outer  him.” 

“Keelhaul  him.” 

“Make  him  eat  the  rest  of  the  duff !” 

The  last  suggestion  came  in  Jimmie’s  piping  treble. 


That  lad  shows  remarkable  intelligence  for  a  youth  o’ 
his  tender  years,”  remarked  Bill,  approvingly.  “Accord¬ 
in’  ter  my  lights,  that’s  a  wery  sensible  punishment.” 

A  chorus  of  approbation  greeted  this. 

A  dozen  willing  hands  fetched  the  duff  over  to  where 
several  more  had  grasped  and  held  the  struggling  French¬ 
man. 

The  victim  could  perceive  that  something  his  intuition 
told  him  would  not  be  pleasant  was  about  to  happen  to 
him. 

He  wriggled  and  squirmed  in  a  frantic  effort  to  free 
himself  from  his  captors. 

Old  Bill,  with  a  grin  a  yard  wide  on  his  weather-beaten 
face,  advanced  with  a  huge  spoonful  of  the  steaming  stuff. 

A  yell  burst  from  the  Frenchman’s  lips  as  he  saw  that 
he  was  about  to  be  forced  to  eat  some  of  the  objection¬ 
able  “duff.” 

“Wery  uncomplimentary  to  our  ‘mater  de  cousin,’  as 
you  calls  him  in  your  dodgasted  lingo,”  said  old  Bill,  as 
he  forced  a  spoonful  down  the  wretched  victim’s  throat. 

The  men  holding  him  were  so  convulsed  with  laughter 
at  the  wry  faces  the  Frenchman  made  over  the  mouthful 
that  they  slightly  relaxed  their  grip  on  him. 

The  French  sailor  was  a  powerful  fellow,  and  the  slight 
relaxation  of  the  tension  enabled  him  to  wrest  himself  free 
of  his  tormentors. 

In  a  second  he  whipped  out  a  knife. 

“Sacre  cochons !”  he  hissed,  “zee  first  of  you  to  come 
near  me  I  vill  keel !” 

The  man  evidently  meant  business. 

It  looked  as  if  what  began  as  a  joke  might  end  as  a 
tragedy. 

Old  Bill,  however,  in  the  course  of  his  life  at  sea,  had 
been  in  many  similar  situations  in  the  forecastles  of  the 
dozens  of  ships  he  had  served  on. 

He  picked  up  the  pitcher  of  water  that  stood  on  the 
table  and  dashed  the  contents  right  in  the  Frenchman’s 
face. 

Before  the  Gaul  could  recover  from  his  confusion  the 
old  salt  hurled  himself  upon  him  and  dashed  the  murder¬ 
ous  knife  to  the  floor. 

Jimmie  picked  it  up  and  threw  it  through  the  port. 
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With  a  howl  of  rage,  the  man  who  would  have  done 
murder  rushed  from  the  forecastle  and  headed  for  the 
poop  deck,  beneath  which  were  the  quarters  of  Jones  and 
his  officers. 

This  was  a  sacred  quarter  of  the  ship,  to  which  the 
men  never  went  except  when  summoned  or  on  duty. 

They  all  stood  aghast  as  they  saw  their  victim,  yelling 
as  if  Old  Nick  was  after  him,  heading  for  the  forbidden 
ground. 

Their  joke  might  have  serious  consequences  if  Jones 
heard  of  it. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  Jones  was.  just  coming  from  his 
cabin  when  the  angry  Frenchman  reached  the  door. 

He  plumped  down  on  his  knees  at  the  feet  of  the  young 
American  commander. 

Jbnes  gazed  at  the  man  in  astonishment,  and  well  he 
might. 

The  fellow’s  face  was  smeared  with  the  pudding  and 
his  long  hair  was  not  free  from  the  sticky  stuff. 

The  first  inclination  of  the  commander  of  the  Venge¬ 
ance  was  to  laugh  at  the  comical  sight  the  man  presented. 

A  second  glance,  however,  showed  him  that  the  man 
at  his  feet  was  almost  beside  himself. 

Jones  glanced  from  him  to  the  crew. 

They  were  huddled  together  on  the  forecastle,  look- 
rather  sheepish  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken. 

“Cuff,  you  and  Jimmie  come  here,”  ordered  Jones. 
The  boy  and  the  old  salt  obeyed. 

“What  has  been  done  to  this  poor  fellow?”  began  Jones, 
in  a  voice  as  stern  as  he  could  make  it. 

Old  Bill  scratched  his  head  and  looked  up  at  the  sky 
and  then  over  the  side  at  the  sea. 

Not  gaining  any  inspiration  from  these  sources,  the 
boatswain  looked  at  Jimmie. 

“Well,”  said  Jones,  “I  am  waiting  to  hear  what  you 
have  to  say.” 

“You  see,  sir,”  began  Bill,  “it  was  this  way - ” 

And  here  he  stuck. 

Jimmie  came  to  the  rescue. 

“This  Frenchman  threw  the  duff  at  me,  sir,  and  hit  Bill 
in  the  eye  with  it,  so,  as  a  punishment,  we  tried  to  make 
him  eat  it.” 


“But  the  benighted  critter  didn’t  seem  to  take  kindly  to 
it,”  exclaimed  the  old  man,  indignantly. 

Jones  turned  away  to  hide  a  smile. 

When  he  had  regained  control  of  his  risibilities,  he  said, 
sternly : 

“Cuff,  and  you,  too,  Jimmie,  I  will  not  have  the  forecas¬ 
tle  turned  into  a  bear  garden.  Honest  skylarking  I  en¬ 
courage.  but  I  will  not  countenance  bullying  in  any  form. 
Now  you  can  go  for’ard.” 

“Well,  shiver  my  topsails,”  muttered  the  old  man,  as 

they  obeyed  their  commander.  “That’s  the  first  time  I 

heard  that  to  feed  a  man  ‘duff’  was  ‘bullying  him.’  ” 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

JIMMIE  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

After  this  incident  the  popularity  of  the  Frenchman 
with  the  crew  did  not  increase. 

They  all  agreed  to  shun  him. 

The  man  took  the  disfavor  into  which  he  had  fallen 
with  black  looks.  These  the  men  laughed  at. 

Jimmie,  however,  thought  that  he  saw  more  in  the 
man’s  manner  than  a  mere  sullen  desire  for  revenge. 

The  boy  kept  a  close  eye  on  La  Triste. 
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Wherever  he  went,  Jimmie  was  not  far  behind. 

It  was  toward  midnight,  when  the  ship  was  only  a  few 
days  sail  from  America,  that  the  boy  reaped  the  reward 
of  his  vigilance. 

He  awakened  to  see  a  shadowy  form  moving  through 
the  forecastle. 

After  rubbing  his  eyes,  he  was  able  to  make  this  out  as 
the  ill-favored  Frenchman. 

“Hullo,  what’s  up  now?”  thought  Jimmie,  springing 
from  his  bunk. 

He  did  this  so  softly,  however,  that  the  other  did  not 
take  alarm. 

The  boy  followed  his  quarry  to  the  deck. 

It  was  a  bright,  moonlight  night,  and  he  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  keeping  track  of  the  other's  movements. 

The  man  he  was  watching  slipped  stealthily  along  the 
deck  till  he  reached  the  door  of  Paul  Jones’  cabin. 
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This  was  never  locked,  and  he  quietly  turned  the  handle 
and  walked  in. 

Jimmie,  who  had  watched  all  this  from  the  bow,  fol¬ 
lowed  as  silently  as  he  was  able. 

The  Frenchman  was  too  much  engrossed  with  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  errand  on  which  he  had  come  to  notice  the 
boy’s  presence  in  the  cabin. 

Jimmie’s  horrified  eyes  saw  him  pry  open  Paul  Jones’ 
desk,  in  which  the  commodore  kept  the  dispatches  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  prove  so  valuable  to  the  American  cause. 

Through  it  all  Jones  slept  peacefully. 

There  was  a  sinister  look  on  the  Frenchman’s  face  as 
he  turned  toward  the  door  once  more. 

He  thrust  the  papers  into  the  breast  of  his  shirt. 

Jimmie  was  in  a  quandary. 

“I  will  throw  these  into  the  sea,  Monsieur  Paul  Jones,” 
he  heard  the  man  mutter,  “and  then  some  old  scores  will 
be  settled.” 

The  boy’s  first  impulse  was  to  call  for  help. 

On  second  thought,  he  realized  that,  while  assistance 
was  coming,  the  Frenchman  would  have  thrown  the  pa¬ 
pers  into  the  sea. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do,  and  Jimmie  did  it. 

The  marauder  of  the  Jones  cabin  was  unarmed.  That 
is,  so  far  as  the  lad  could  observe. 

Jimmie  carried  his  sailor’s  knife. 

He  drew  this  and  crouched  back  in  the  shadow  as  the 
man  approached  the  door. 

One  thought  was  in  his  mind — he  must  save  the  papers 
at  all  hazards. 

Stepping  out  boldly  into  the  moonlight,  he  exclaimed: 

“Give  me  those  dispatches !” 

Had  a  bomb  dropped  at  the  Frenchman’s  feet  he  could 
not  have  been  more  amazed  than  he  was  at  the  sudden  ap¬ 
parition  of  the  little  powder  monkey. 

For  a  moment  he  did  not  move,  but  he  simply  stood 
still  and  stared. 

Jimmie  clutched  his  knife  bravely. 

He  knew  that  the  man’s  next  move  would  be  a  murder¬ 
ous  one. 

The  boy  was  right,  for,  with  a  snarl  like  that  of  a  sav¬ 
age  tiger,  the  Frenchman  sprang  at  him. 


Jimmie  saw  the  glint  of  steel,  and  realized  that  the 
Frenchman  was  also  armed. 

He  knew  the  man  meant  business,  for  the  savage  light 
in  his  eyes  told  the  boy  that. 

“Give  me  those  papers,”  he  cried  once  more. 

“Stand  aside,  my  leedle  boy,  or  I  will  keel  you,”  hissed 
the  other. 

“You  shall  not  pass  me,”  exclaimed  Jimmie,  getting  be¬ 
tween  his  huge  opponent  and  the  tafifrail. 

“Aha,  you  think  not?” 

The  fellow  made  a  rush  for  the  lad,  which,  had  he  not 
been  prepared  for  something  of  the  kind,  would  have 
swept  him  from  his  feet. 

As  it  was,  he  met  it  bravely. 

He  seized  the  Frenchman  by  the  legs,  and  brought  him 
with  a  crash  to  the  deck. 

They  rolled  over  and  over  for  some  seconds,  but  the 
contest  was  too  uneven,  however,  to  last  long. 

Jimmie  felt  himself  seized  about  the  waist,  and  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Frenchman  meant  to  murder  him. 

The  lad  was  carried  to  the  rail. 

Horror  froze  his  utterance,  for  his  antagonist  meant  to 
throw  him  overboard. 

Jimmie  realized  that  this  was  to  be  his  fate. 

He  tried  to  call  out,  but  the  words  would  not  come. 

All  at  once  he  found  his  voice. 

“Help !”  he  cried. 

The  answer  was  instantaneous. 

Paul  Jones  was  a  light  sleeper,  and  the  lad’s  cry  had 
awakened  him  instantly. 

He  rushed  from  his  cabin  with  drawn  sword. 

“Quick,  the  dispatches !”  cried  Jimmie. 

The  words  were  quite  sufficient  to  enable  Jones  to  take 
in  the  situation. 

In  a  moment  he  had  the  Frenchman  by  the  throat. 

Jimmie  found  himself  released. 

“Give  up  those  papers,  or  I  will  kill  you  like  the  treach¬ 
erous  dog  you  are !”  exclaimed  Jones,  with  his  sword  at 
the  Frenchman’s  breast. 

The  man  moved  his  hand  toward  his  breast. 

It  seemed  he  was  going  to  give  them  up  without  any 
trouble. 
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Instead  of  the  papers,  however,  he  drew  forth  some¬ 
thing  that  glistened. 

Jimmie  had  just  time  to  see  that  it  was  a  pistol  when 
the  trigger  was  pulled. 

Jones’  good  luck  had  never  stood  him  in  better  stead 
than  at  that  moment,  for  the  weapon  did  not  go  off. 

The  only  sound  heard  from  it  was  a  slight  click — it  had 
flashed  in  the  pan. 

As  the  Frenchman  realized  that  his  treachery  was 
balked  he  uttered  a  savage  curse. 

He  had  tried  a  desperate  plan  and  lost. 

One  resource,  however,  still  remained. 

Before  Jones  could  interfere,  he  sprang  to  the  rail,  and, 
high  above  his  head,  he  held  the  papers,  which  gleamed 
white  in  the  moonlight. 

He  meant  to  leap  overboard  with  them. 

The  next  moment  there  was  a  splash  as  his  body  struck 
the  water. 

It  was  followed  by  another,  for  Jones  had  dived  after 
him. 

Spellbound,  Jimmie  watched  the  scene. 

As  the  Frenchman  came  to  the  surface  he  saw  Jones, 
and,  with  the  desperation  of  madness,  seized  him  by  the 
throat. 

The  gallant  young  commander  struck  the  man  a  blow 
between  the  eyes,  but  the  deadly  grip  did  not  lessen. 

“This  is  my  revenge,  Paul  Jones !”  exclaimed  the 
Frenchman,  in  vindictive  tones,  “for  the  misery  I  have 
suffered  on  your  ship.” 

Jones  grew  purple  in  the  face. 

He  was  fast  throttling,  and  if  help  did  not  come  he 
would  be  strangled. 

Jimmie  balanced  himself  on  the  rail  for  a  second  and 
then  plunged  to  the  rescue  of  his  gallant  commander,  his 
knife  between  his  teeth. 

He  was  just  in  time,  for  a  few  seconds  more  and  Jones’ 
career  would  have  been  ended. 

The  Frenchman  uttered  a  cry  as  Jimmie’s  blade  entered 
his  heart,  and  the  deadly  grip  was  relaxed. 

Like  a  stone,  the  man  was  about  to  sink. 

Jimmie  did  not  forget  the  dispatches,  but  wrested  them 
from  the  dying  man’s  grasp. 


As  his  hold  on  them  relaxed,  the  Frenchman  sank  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  the  sea,  never  to  come  up  again. 

“That’s  the  worst  fish  ever  Davy  Jones  took  to  his 
locker,”  exclaimed  old  Bill  Cuff,  when  he  heard  of  the 
man’s  tragic  death. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  NATION’S  HERO. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  was  in  a  turmoil  of  excite¬ 
ment  one  fine  morning  shortly  after  the  events  narrated 
in  our  last  chapter. 

Bunting  flew  from  every  roof  that  boasted  a  flagpole. 

The  bells  in  all  the  churches  pealed  a  song  of  gladness. 

It  was  evident  that  some  great  event  in  the  history  of 
the  new  republic  was  about  to  take  place. 

A  stranger,  mounted  on  a  sorry-looking  nag,  came 
ambling  down  the  rough  street. 

He  stopped  one  of  the  passers-by. 

“What  is  going  on?”  he  inquired. 

The  other  looked  at  him  in  astonishment  for  a  moment. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  know  ?” 

“No;  wherefore  is  the  city  decked  as  for  a  festival?” 

“Why,  where  have  you  been  keeping  yourself  that  you 
know  not  gallant  Paul  Jones  comes  home  to-day?” 

“Paul  Jones !” 

“Ay,  the  bravest  man  and  the  most  skillful  commander 
that  sails  the  sea.  The  news  of  his  arrival  was  brought 
this  morning  by  a  fast  fishing  boat  that  spoke  him  some 
miles  offshore.  He  will  be  far  up  the  river  by  now.  Do 
you  not  see  the  people  hurrying  to  the  wharves?” 

“Has  he  captured  any  prizes?” 

“Some  say  he  tows  the  British  fleet  behind  him,  others 
that  he  has  a  whole  squadron  of  rich  prizes  with  him. 
For  my  part,  I  take  this  with  a  grain  of  salt.” 

“And  rightly,  too.  Can  you  direct  me  to  the  wharf?” 

“Ay,  tfiat  I  can.  I  am  going  there  myself.” 

“Then  I  will  accompany  you,  if  I  may.” 

“Assuredly,  but  you  seem  to  take  a  strange  interest  in 
Paul  Jones,  for  a  stranger.” 

“I  have  the  right  to.” 

“You  are  a  relative  of  his?” 
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“In  a  ntanner,  yes.” 

“You  come  from  his  Virginia  plantation,  perhaps?” 

“Yes.  My  name  is  Duncan  Macbean.  I  am  the  mam 
ager  of  his  estates  while  he  is  at  sea.” 

“The  tobacco  crop  has  been  good?” 

“It  was  never  better.  The  revenues  of  the  plantation 
for  this  year  will  go  far  toward  replenishing  the  amounts 
Paul  Jones  has  spent  for  his  country.” 

When  they  reached  the  wharf  they  found  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  forcing  their  way  through  the  dense  crowd  that 
occupied  every  inch  of  standing  room. 

As  the  word  went  about,  however,  that  it  was  Duncan 
Macbean,  Jones’  old  friend,  who  wanted  to  be  the  first 
to  shake  the  bold  young  seaman’s  hand,  way  was  willingly 
made  for  the  old  Scotsman. 

4 

The  squadron  hove  in  sight  at  last. 

The  Vengeance,  decked  in  bunting  from  truck  to  step¬ 
ping-point,  led. 

Then  came  the  Pallas  and  the  captured  brig. 

1 

“Jones  has  not  come  home  empty-handed,  general,”  said 
a  short,  stout  man  to  another  standing  beside  him. 

The  man  addressed  was  a  personage  who  would  have 
excited  attention  anywhere. 

As  it  was,  next  to  Jones’  squadron,  he  seemed  to  be  the 
center  of  attraction  for  the  crowd. 

The  world’s  greatest  sailor  was  coming  up  the  river. 

Upon  the  wharf  stood  the  world’s  greatest  soldier. 

He  was  George  Washington.  ' 

Now  the  ships  of  Jones’  command  drew  nearer. 

The  crowd  broke  into  wild  cheering  as  a  figure  appeared 
on  the  poop  deck  of  the  Vengeance  and  bowed  again  and 
again  to  the  ovation. 

It  was  Paul  Jones  himself. 

He  waved  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

“That  is  a  far  better  emblem  for  a  brave  and  honest 
# 

people  than  the  coiled  rattlesnake,”  observed  Gen.  Wash¬ 
ington. 

As  Jones  stepped  onto  the  wharf,  Mr.  Hancock',  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  seized  him 
by  the  hand. 

“Shake  hands  with  Gen.  Washington,  captain,”  he  ex- 

r'^med,  as  the  crowd  cheered. 


“This  is  a  memorable  day,  when  the  bravest  of  our  de¬ 
fenders  on  the  sea  meets  the  leader  of  our  victorious  land 
forces.” 

Jones  bowed,  and  then  reached  into  the  bosom  of  his 
well-worn  uniform  coat. 

He  drew  out  a  soiled  package  of  papers. 

“These  were  to  be  delivered  to  Gen.  Washington  by  a 
congressional  messenger,”  he  said.  “But,  since  we  are 
both  here,  I  cannot  forego  the  honor  of  personally  deliv¬ 
ering  them.” 

Washington  bowed,  and,  uttering  an  apology  for  his 
haste,  broke  the  seals. 

He  hastily  glanced  over  them. 

“These  are  indeed  important  dispatches,  captain,”  he 
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said,  his  face  radiant.  “The  information  they  contain 
will  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  change  my  entire  plan 
of  campaign,  but  ultimately  I  shall  hope  to  bq  able  to  sur¬ 
round  the  British  troops  and  rout  them.” 

Jones  bowed. 

“I  am  glad  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  valuable  papers,” 
he  said. 

Washington  glanced  at  him  keenly. 

% 

“You  have  not  had  an  easy  task  of  it,  I  should  imagine,” 
he  observed.  “The  condition  of  the  paper  seems  to  show 
that  they  have  passed  through  some  adventures.” 

“They  have  indeed,”  replied  Jones,  “and  but  for  this 
lad  here” — he  laid  his  hand  on  Jimmie’s  shoulder,  for  the 
boy  had  followed  his  beloved  commander  from  the  ship 

and  now  stood  at  his  side — “but  for  this  lad  I  doubt  if 

\  \ 

they  would  not  by  now  be  resting  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean.” 

“Indeed,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Hancock,  “there  would  seem 
to  be  some  tale  behind  this.” 

“There  is,”  exclaimed  Jones,  and  he  thereupon  related 
the  adventure  of  a  few  nights  previous. 

Both  Washington  and  Hancock  listened  with  eager  at¬ 
tention. 

When  the  young  commander  had  concluded  Washing¬ 
ton  exclaimed: 

“Something  should  be  done  for  this  lad,  Hancock.” 

“I  agree  with  you,  general,”  replied  the  statesman. 

“There  is  a  vacant  berth  on  the  Pallas — an  ensign’s,” 
said  Jones, 
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“I  will  get  Congress  to  authorize  this  lad’s  appointment 
to  it  at  once,”  said  Hancock,  warmly. 

Jimmie’s  face  did  not  bear  as  delighted  an  expression 
as  might  have  been  imagined  at  this  news. 

Indeed,  his  countenance  fell. 

Washington  saw  this,  and  at  once  divined  the  cause. 
“You  do  not  wish  to  be  separated  from  your  old  leader, 
is  that  it?”  he  asked,  kindly. 

Jimmie  nodded.  He  could  not  trust  himself  to  speak. 
“Such  loyalty  is  rare,”  said  the  general,  smiling  at 

Jones;  “the  boy  should  be  kept  with  you  if  it  can  be  ar- 

* 

ranged.” 

“I  intended  that,  if  possible,  it  should  be  so,”  replied 
.  * 

Jones. 

j  Jimmie  looked  at  him  gratefully. 

“Oh,  sir,  do  you  think  it  can  be, arranged?”  he  asked. 
“Undoubtedly,”  said  Mr.  Hancock.  “I  will  use  all  my 
influence  to  bring  it  about.” 

They  were  interrupted  by  Duncan  Macbean. 

The  old  man  had  been  a  silent  spectator  of  the  scene. 
Now,  however,  he  was  unable  to  contain  himself  any 
longer. 

“Paul,”  he  exclaimed,  “dinna  ye  ken  me?” 

Jones  turned  and  grasped  the  old  man’s  hand  warmly. 
“My  dear  old  friend,”  he  exclaimed. 

“I  have  bonny  news  for  you,  lad,”  said  the  old  man, 
when  the  first  greetings  had  been  exchanged.  “The  to- 
baccy  crop  will  net  ye  a  small  fortune  this  year.” 

“Good,”  exclaimed  Jones;  “we  need  the  money  badly  to 
repair  our  ships.” 

Washington  and  Hancock  exchanged  glances  of  admi- 
ration  for  the  patriot  whose  sole  thought  was  to  devote 
his  fortune  to  his  country. 

“But  this  sacrifice  will  be  unnecessary,  Paul,”  exclaimed 
the  congressman;  “your  country  has  received  enough  at 
your  hands.” 

Jones  bowed. 

“My  cause  and  that  of  my  country  are  one,”  he  said. 
“I  should  be  the  last  to  claim  that  I  was  sacrificing  my¬ 
self  when  to  build  up  our  navy  is  a  labor  of  love.” 

“But  we  have  good  news  from  France.  Mr.  Franklin 
has  raised  the  loan  we  had  such  urgent  need  of,” 


“That  is  indeed  good  news,”  replied  Jones.  “I  hope 
Congress  will  not  forget  the  fine  fellows  who  have  done 
all  the  real  work  of  the  navy.” 

“Be  assured  that  they  will  not.  And,  by  the  way,  our 
recruiting  officers  have  had  their  hands  full  with  volun 
teers  anxious  to  enlist  under  your  flag.” 

“Hoot,  mon,”  exclaimed  Macbean.  “I  came  nigh  for- 
gittin’  to  tell  ye.  I  have  two  recruits  for  ye  from  the  old 

plantation.” 

* 

“And  who  may  they  be?”  inquired  Jones,  smiling  at  the 
old  man’s  eagerness.  ' 

“Whist,  but  ye’ll  be  laughin’  when  I  tell  ye ;  no  less 
people  than  Scipio  and  Cato.” 

“My  old  slaves,”  exclaimed  Jones,'  laughing  heartily. 
“Well,  I  dare  say  I  can  find  them  a  berth  where  they  will 
get  a  chance  to  smell  powder.” 

“That  will  be  soon,”  said  Hancock.  “I  think  that  those 
dispatches  contain  information  which  will  give  you  some 
warm  work  with  our  friends  under  the  red  ensign.” 

“I  pledge  myself  not  to  falter  in  any  task  you  may  have 
for  me,”  said  Jones,  his  eyes  flashing. 

“I  know  that  you  will  not,”  was  the  reply;  “the  coun¬ 
try  is  safe  with  two  such  defenders  as  Gen.  Washington 
on  land  and  Capt.  Paul  Jones  on  the  seas.” 

i  g  % 

And  here,  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  entire  nation,  we 
must  for  the  present  leave  the  gallant  and  dashing  young 
commodore  of  the  American  Navy: 

How  he  kept  his  word  to  Mr.  Hancock  and  performed 
successfully  the  difficult  and  dangerous  task  assigned  to 
him  will  be  told  in  the  next  number  of  the  Paul  Jones 
W  EEKLY. 

It  is  a  stirring  and  fascinating  narrative  of  the  days 
when  America  was  beginning  to  make  herself  felt  as  a 
sea  power,  and  Britain  was  bending  the  entire  energy  of 
her  powerful  navy  to  crush  out  the  dangerous  fledgling. 

The  tale  is  one  that  every  boy  who  has  a  spark  of  pat¬ 
riotism  or  romance  in  his  blood  will  want  to  read.  Do  not 
miss  it.  The  story  forms  the  next  number  of  this  series 
and  is  entitled  “Paul  Jones’  Pledge;  or,  The  Tiger  of 
the  Atlantic.” 


.THE  END. 
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